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A Christmas Sonnet 


No sound did break the silence of the night; 
The moon was bathed in clouds, yet wondrous clear 
It shone o’er cities fair, and filled the sphere 
Of earth with majesty of radiant light. 
And in a field that night, in slumber deep, 
Unconscious then of all in air or land, 
There lay, in peaceful calm, a flock of sheep, 
With shepherds sitting by with guardian hand. 


But suddenly, like arrow from its bow, 
A light shone bright from Heaven to earth below; 
A glancing light, that flashed all dazzling, 
From wings of angels, who to Man did sing: 
NOWELL! NOWELL! Your glorious carol raise, 
Upon this first of blessed Christmas days. 





Not Stupid, but a Stranger 
Pearl Grant, Massachusetts 


Some years ago I was spending a part of my summer vaca- 
tion in a beautiful little town in the northwestern part of 
my own state. I met one day an old friend, whom I had 
not seen since my college days, and who was also spending 
the summer in the same town which entertains so many 
summer guests. He invited me to call at his home, so the 
next afternoon, I started out. I was not well acquainted 
with the part of the town in which these particular summer 
houses were located. It was off the main thoroughfare, 
and it was not long before I came to the “parting of the 
ways,” and did not know which way to turn. As if in 
answer to my mental query, a gentleman came from a 
nearby cottage and I asked him the way to Dr. M’s house. 
He directed me and I went on my way, expecting to have 
no further trouble in locating my friend. 

It was not long, however, before I realized that I could 
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not be on the right road, so I retraced my steps. I met 


the man who had directed me at the start, told him my 
difficulty, and he re-directed me. I said, “I expected to 
have no trouble after you had once told me the way. I 
must be very stupid.” In a kindly way he put his hand 
on my shoulder and answered, “No, not stupid, you’re a 
stranger.” I thanked him again and went on, and this 
time I had no difficulty in finding Dr. M’s house. But the 
words of a very kind gentleman recurred to me again and 
again that day, and still come often to my mind: “Not 
stupid, you’re a stranger.” 

Needless to say, I am a public school instructor. I 
wonder how many times in the course of my years of service 
I have taught a new lesson and “Tommy” has come back 
to me “lost,”’ unable to find the way, and I have considered 
him stupid. My experience of that summer afternoon 
taught me that it may not be stupidity on the part of the 
boys and girls when they lose the way—they may be just 
“strangers,”’ needing a kindly hand on the shoulder, and a 
bit of encouragement to try again. 

There is always the possibility, too, that the one who is 
giving directions or explaining new work is not quite clear 
enough to be well understood the first time by the “stranger” 
pupil. Let’s try to be as explicit as possible in giving 
directions. Then let us remember, when “Tommy” 
doesn’t “get there” the first time, that perhaps he isn’t 
stupid, after all, but just a stranger. 





Winter 


O Winter, ruler of the inverted year. . 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem’st, 
And dreaded as thou art! . 

I crown thee King of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturb d retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening know. 
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Practical Psychology and the Primary Teacher 


B. H. H., New York 


“Does she maintain good discipline?’ 

“She certainly does.” 

“How does she do it?” 

“T cannot tell you how she does it, but I can assure you 
she does it.” 

The Schoolmasters’ Club was having its annual banquet 
and Superintendent H. had just made an after-dinner 
speech in which he had made the statement that he believed 
children would be no happier in Heaven than they were 
in his first grade room. Whereupon his friend, Superin- 
tendent B , had questioned him regarding discipline. 

May I be pardoned for admitting (in all modesty) that 
I was the teacher under discussion? 

Had I been asked at the time to explain my method of 
discipline, I should have been no better able to do so than 
was my good friend and supervisor, Mr. H———. 

To-day, with my wider experience and deeper knowledge 
of psychology, I should answer with the one word, “Sug- 
gestion.” 

It is two-thirty on a Thursday afternoon in the late 
springtime. My forty-four little first graders are getting 
very restless and uneasy. I dismiss the class and bring 
a doll wearing a long white dress, crocheted jacket and 
little French cap to the front of the room. Immediately 
forty-four little backs begin to straighten, forty-four little 
heads are held high, forty-four pairs of hands are primly 
folded and forty-four pairs of feet are set squarely on the 
floor beneath the forty-four desks. 

“You may be the mother, Hallie,” I announce, and 
Hallie comes forward happily to “rock the baby,” while 
all the rest make cradles with their arms for rocking their 
imaginary babies, while we softly sing some favorite lullaby. 
Then taking the “sleeping child” very gently from its 
“mother” I tiptoe to a chair in the corner, where I put it 
down carefully, lest I waken it, cover it with a light blanket, 
lower the shades and return to my desk. Seat work for 
the next period is passed out, oh! so quietly, and the 
answets to my questions during the next recitation are 
given in a sort of hushed undertone. There is no more 
noise or restlessness in that room while the baby is asleep. 

There comes a day when I must leave the building for 
twenty minutes or half an hour. DolIappoint a monitor, 
or ask a fellow-teacher to keep an eye on my room, or get 
a pupil from one of the upper grades to stay with the 
children while Iam away? JI donot! I put an unusually 
large number of problems on the board and while the 
paper and pencils are being given out, I announce the 
fact that I must go up-town and that since I shall be gone 
only a short time, the problems look like rather a lot of 
work to expect to find completed upon my return, but 
experience has taught me that such “busy bees” as mine 
can accomplish most anything when once they under- 
take it. 

What do I find on my return? I find some of the busy 
bees still hard at it, heads cocked on one side, perhaps, or 
with tongues sticking out, but most of them sit like wooden 
soldiers, hands folded, with a look of triumph on their 
blessed little faces. 

It snows! It snows! Such nice, soft, sticky snow as it 
is! What splendid snowballs it will make. Hard ones, too. 

“Oh dear!” says Miss Blank, a fellow teacher, “I suppose 
we’]] have to forbid snowballing, and even then some one is 
bound to be hurt or half of the windows broken.” 

“T shall not forbid snowballing,” I answered. 

“‘Children,” I said, when all were inside and the door 
closed, “‘I hope you realize and appreciate the fact that you 
are very fortunate little people to attend this school, with 
such nice large grounds. Why, do you know that when 
I was little, we were forbidden to throw snowballs, but 
here every boy or girl who wants to throw them can go 








down in that far corner and throw towards the woods and 
there can be no possible danger either of breaking windows, 
frightening horses or hitting passers-by, and there’s still 
plenty of room for those who wish to play something else to 
play their games elsewhere.” 

Such forts, such snowmen, such Eskimo huts as were 
built down in that far corner! Such snowball fights, at 
which no one admitted he was hurt, and when it was time 
to come in there stood Merle (too timid to snowball) 
waiting with her little broom to brush the snowy coats 
and overshoes. 

In fact, as I look back over my career as a teacher, I 
realize that much, if not all, of my success, and my rapid 
rise in the profession was due to my ability to visualize, to 
concentrate and to make use of suggestion. 

While I was still in training school, I was sent one day 
to observe in a primary room in Waltham. When I 
entered I stood spellbound for a moment. I had never 
known that any schoolroom could be so attractive. Miss 
Gray, the teacher, had had the good fortune to be assigned 
to a beautiful new building and she had certainly made the 
most of it. 

The blackboards were not black, but a rich dark green. 
And since her little first grade children could none of them 
reach more than half-way up, she had drawn a deep border 
of bright scarlet poppies across the top. The windows 
facing the south were filled with plants (vigorous, healthy 
plants in artistic containers), and vines grew up and vines 
grew down and vines grew all around. In one window was 
a singing canary, in another a bowl of goldfish. 

Really beautiful pictures hung low on the walls, and the 
bird pictures and others which were in use for illustrating 
lessons were displayed upon a folding screen of green burlap. 
There were some bits of statuary on the piano and a bowl 
of roses on her desk. Miss Gray herself was daintily 
gowned in the sort of thing children love. 

Never during my experience as a teacher did I forget 
that room or fail to close my eyes and picture it over and 
over when arranging a room myself. 

Later I was sent to assist in a four-room primary building 
in Everett. Of the four teachers, one failed entirely to 
register with me. I cannot even recall her name. But of 
the other three, one was at all times and under all con- 
ditions the most perfect lady I ever remember, low voiced 
and sweet; one held the high record for attendance, no 
other teacher in the city could show such a register—no 
tardiness, no dismissals, no unexcused absences; the third 
was a perfect disciplinarian, her room was always quiet and 
orderly. And so, whenever I accepted a new position, I 
always made a mental picture of a room as attractive as 
Miss Gray’s, filled with children as quiet and industrious 
as Miss Burns’s, presided over by a teacher (myself) as 
ladylike as Miss Dugar and keeping her attendance up to 
the standard set by Miss Holmes. 

I not only made the picture, but I constantly affirmed 
that these things were true. When I first began teaching 
I said to myself, “I must, of course, teach every subject in 
the curriculum to the best of my ability, but for this first 
year I’m going to specialize in reading. I’m going to 
read and study all the best books on the subject, and when- 
ever I have a visiting day I’m going to visit teachers who 
have made reputations for themselves as teachers of reading. 
I did so, and before many years I had made a name for 
myself and was asked to assist in preparing a reading course 
for the state. 

Another year I concentrated on handwork, and have 
since lectured on this subject in several states, have written 
— it for educational magazines and have published a 

ook. 

The same was true of other things. Each year I con- 
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centrated on one subject until I felt myself to be a really 
good teacher of that subject. And when, after fourteen 
years cf happy and successful experience as a primary 
teacher and supervisor of primary schools, I gave up 
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teaching to become a mother, Ged blessed me with a little 
son who, when he wants anything very much, always says, 
“What kind of a picture shall I make, mamma? Well, 
now I want to go to bed and have a good think.” 


A Christmas Project in the Fourth Grade 


Mary R. Hoge, 


The idea of having a real store came to me when we made 
a large poster representing a toy store at Christmas time. 
The children worked with so much enthusiasm and the 

















West Virginia 


poster was so well done, that I was anxious to see what they 
would do if allowed to make real things instead of 
pictures. 

During the summer vacation, I collected everything I 
thought we might use in case we decided to have a store. 
Early in November, after the school work was well organ- 
ized, we began to make things. The articles were not to be 
=— but belonged to the children to give as Christmas 
gilts. 

I shall tell about some of the different articles they made. 
The boys were eager to sew. They said, “Why do you let 
the girls do all the sewing?” and “Why don’t you let us 
sew?” I found some scraps of cretonne and some old 
material for padding and let them make lid lifters. I cut 
them and pinned them together, because the boys were not 
able to fold them in good shape, but they could sew. I 
gave them colored embroidery cotton, which they used in 
putting a blanket stitch around the edge and a running 
stitch diagonally across to each corner to hold the padding 
in place. One boy embroidered To My Moruer in the 
center. 

Several of the children made a rug picturing little Red 
Riding Hood and the Wolf. The boys made a wooden 
frame to which they tacked burlap, then the girls made an 
old-fashioned hooked rug, using silk scraps, as woolen scraps 
were too heavy with which to work. 

Cartons in which they bought ice cream, when washed 
and cut down, were decorated with crayons and tied with 
ribbons, making a hat box of which any little girl’s doll 
might be proud. 

Unbreakable dishes were made of tin lids painted with 
stencil paints. 

Old pennants made cunning little felt elephants and other 
animals. One little Italian girl was especially gifted in 
designing and making these. 

Two or three girls made rag dolls and dressed them. 

The boys used coping saws, cigar boxes and paint in 
making toys. One boy, whose work in the daily lessons 
was very poor, made an airplane which was greatly admired 
by all the children. This admiration caused him to take 
an interest in his lessons. 

We made several different books. An interesting one 
was “The Elephant’s Child.” I read Kipling’s story, “The 
Elephant’s Child” to the children. In a language lesson 
we condensed it into eight sentences. The book was made 
in this manner: Three sheets of white drawing paper, 
53’’ x 83’’, were used for the pages and a sheet of gray, 
6’’x 9’, was used for the cover. We folded the paper in 
the center and fastened with small steel fasteners taken 
from old magazines. At the left side of the book a sentence 
was printed, as, “The Elephant’s child was always asking 
questions.” On the right a picture made with crayons 
illustrated the sentence. On the gray cover way: printed 
“The Elephant’s Child,” and below the printing an elephant 
was outlined in black crayon. A small piece of bright red 
felt glued to the elephant made a gay blanket and made the 
cover attractive to the children. 

This proved to be the most worth while project I have 
ever attempted to develop. I knew children . enjoyed 
making things, but I didn’t know they enjoyed it so much. 
The quality of the work surprised me. They were delighted 
with the store and their enthusiasm and interest made-it a 
decided success. 
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A School Bazaar for Motivating Handwork 


Esther Norris and Frances Banks 


BOUT the end of November is a splendid time to hold a 
school bazaar. This gives the classes three months to 
make the articles to be sold and it is also so near 

Christmas that the patrons and friends of the school wel- 
come the opportunity of buying these gifts. 

The money cleared from our last year’s sale was one 
hundred dollars. The school used this money to buy library 
books and playground equipment for the children. 

The work in giving the bazaar is not hard. Each child 
in the upper grades—fourth, fifth and sixth—was held 
responsible for at least one finished product to be sold. 





Parents of children were very generous‘ in their co-opera- 
tion. The wood for the toys was donated. Each child 
used a pattern furnished by the teacher and was allowed 
to paint the animal he wished to paint. Opaque paints 
were used for some. Others were painted with enamels, 
which proved more satisfactory. 

The fathers of the children helped saw them out. This 
problem in art was enjoyed more than any other problem 


given during the year. About thirty toys were sold, 
ranging in price from 25 cents to 75 cents. We pur- 
chased lumber for the bread boards, meat boards and 
percolator boards. The lumber company donated the 
work of cutting them in the desired shapes. 

The bread boards and meat boards were cut the ordinary 
size. The corners were sandpapered off. The entire board 
was also sandpapered before painting the border. Borders 
were enameled in black and some in blue. A small design 
was painted at one end. 

The percolator boards were cut about 6 inches square— 
corners cut off. These were sandpapered and painted. 
The bread board, meat board and percolator board make 
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a very nice set. A set sold for $1.50 and separate meat 
boards or bread boards, 75 cents; percolator boards, 25 cents. 

Tin boxes were purchased from the 5-and-10-cent store. 
Some were round and others were the long lunch boxes 
with handles. 

The round boxes were decorated with enamel in colors. 
Home made candy, donated by patrons, was used to fill 
the boxes. They sold for $1.00. The lunch boxes were 
decorated with small animals, bears, dogs, elephants, etc., 
painted on with enamel. These boxes were filled with 
animal crackers, assorted candy, bought from the 5-and-10- 
cent store. They sold for 40 cents. 

Baskets in all shapes were made. The reed was furnished 
by the Art Department: Bottoms for the baskets were 
bought and paid for from the Art Fund. (Money for the 
Art Fund was made by bazaars, etc.) 

About three dozen baskets were made. Some were 
stained, others were enameled in colors. Prices ranged 
from 50 cents to $1.50. Sandwich trays were also made. 
One large tray sold for $3.00. The small ones for 75 cents 
and $1.00. The bottoms were made from a fine grade of 
lumber, cut in oval shapes, or rounded corners, a few with 
square corners. After they.were sandpapered, the janitor 
assisted by making the holes for the reed spokes. The 
children wove the trays about two inches high, including 


the border. Handles were made on a few. 
stained and enameled in colors. 

Any number of things can be purchased from the 5-and-10- 
cent ‘store and transformed into articles of beauty. 

Stocking darners, painted and decorated, table mats, 
decorate with colored felt, swimming bags from oil-cloth 
or discarded inner tubes; candy boxes may be made from 
ice Cream cartons decorated with paper. Tin house num- 
bers may be enameled and decorated for card tables, pencils 
decorated to match the set; paring knives painted to match 
bread boards, bread knives, etc. Recipe files sandpapered, 
enameled and decorated make very attractive gifts. Spring 
clothespins may be decorated and used to hold the window 
curtains in place. The bottom of the curtain is folded up 
and caught with the clothespins. Window wedges may be 
bought or made by the boys, painted, decorated and sold 
in bunches of six. They are very handy to keep windows 
from rattling. Bricks may be painted and decorated and 
used for door strips. 

Several months after our bazaar, a Food Sale was held 
and everything was given by the patrons. All the teachers 
assisted. Pies, cakes, bread, meat prepared, cookies, 
cottage cheese, preserves, eggs, doughnuts, etc., were 
donated. Fancy work was also sold. 

(Continued on page 671) 


They were 

















This toy house, trees and figures were presented to the school children of the United States by the pupils of the Bakule School o 


Prague. 
“Hansel and Gretel.” 


The group is now on display in the museum of the American Red Cross at Washington and illustrates the famous fairy story of 
The figures are those of the woodman, his children, the_ogre and the gingerbread hut. 
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A Christmas Poster 


(Designed by a Pupil of Professor Cezik, Vienna) 
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Slumber Song 


Sleep, oh sleep, my little Son; 

Thou who dreamest dreams that none 
May envision, saving One. 

Fair the stars that gleam from far; 
Fair moon-silvered flowers are: 

Fairer thou than flower or star. 

Now round blossom hearts are curled 
Rosy petals, closely furled: 





Sleep, thou Heart of all the World. 
’Gainst the still sky’s cloud-soft breast 
Lies the little moon at rest: 

Little Son, thou slumberest. 

In a narrow manger bed 

Where the humble beasts have fed, 


Thou on straw art pillowed. 
— Anon 
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Literary Appreciation IV 


Annie L. MacKinnon 


Instructor in Story Telling and Primary Literature, Teachers College, Municipal University of Akron, Ohio 


(Book rights reserved) 


Platoon School — Primary Grades 


‘*Peace on earth, good will toward men.’’ 


Pye to others inculcates in every one brotherly love 
and kindness to all fellow-men. Christ was given to 

us. He was sent as a Christmas gift to all mankind. 
We remember His birthday, in this month of December, 
because He came as a gift to us, and in gratitude we give 
to others. 


Theme for the Month 
The Joy of Giving 
If we are filled with brotherly love, we will be kind in 


I Deeds 
1 Courteous 
2 Yielding 
3 Sympathetic 
4 We will give abundantly, not to the exact measure. 


II Words (Words may wound or heal) 

1 Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds, 
You can’t do that way when you’re flying words; 
Thoughts unexpressed will sometimes fall back dead, 
But God Himself can’t kill them when they’re said. 

—Will Carleton 


2 “If you are tempted to reveal 
A tale some one to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 
Before you speak, three gates of gold. 
Three narrow gates. First: “Is it true?” 
Then, “Is it needful?” In your mind 
Give truthful answer. And the next 

Is last and narrowest, ‘“‘Is it kind?” 
And if, to reach your lips at last 

It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 

What the result of speech may be.”’ 


IIL Thoughts 
1 Must be generous 
2 Compassionate 
3 True to a promise. 


Thus the Law of Kindness is brought to us by the Child 
Who was born in the manger at Bethlehem. 


The Day’s Order 
For the 1A’s 


Dec 3—Story for emphasis: “The Master’s Children.” This story 
should diffuse the atmosphere of brotherly love which predominates 
at this time of all times. Do not discuss this story. Let it lie 
dormant until such time as the child discovers its great message 
for himself. Follow it at once with your story for dramatization: 
“The Three Little Christmas Trees that Grew on the Hill.” — 

Dec. 4-5-6—Dramatize the “Three Christmas Trees.” A dramatiza- 
tion of the story is printed here merely asa suggestion to teachers who 
may be new in turning a story into a dramatization. It is for 
the teacher’s study, not for the children to commit. Let each 
group work the story out in its own way. The one offered here 
is a combination of ideas from the first and second grades at 
Mason School last year. . ’ 

Dec. 7—Silent reading: Board work in connection with the above story. 

Dec. 10-11-12—Present the poem, “The World a Christmas Tiee. 

Dec. 13—Silent reading: Winston Primer, “Squeaky’s Tail.” 

Dec. 14-17-18—Present the poem, “The Candy Lion,” Brown. 

Dec. 19—Silent reading: Board work in connection with toys and 
their actions. 
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Dec. 20—Picture study—The Announcement—811—Perry; Angel 
Heads—s61—Perry; Arrival of Shepherds—620—Perry; The 


Star of Bethlehem—3350—Perry; Holy Night—367—Perry; 
Adoration of the Shepherds—571B—Perry; The Worship of the 
Wise Men—797D—Perry; The Fligh} into Egypt—814D—Perry; 
Repose in Egypt—625—Perry; The Boy Christ—Hofmann—805 
—Perry; The Good Shepherd—810—Perry; The Chimes—1020 
—Perry. 

Dec. 21—Christmas Stories: ‘‘The Doll Who was Sister to a Princess,” 
in “Stories for Sunday Telling”; ‘“‘The Rag Doll,’”’ Skinner. in 
“Happy Tales”; “‘The Tiniest Star”; ‘‘How Santa Claus Came 
to Be.” 


For the 2B’s 


Dec. 3—Story for emphasis: ‘‘The Master’s Children.” Story for 
Return: “‘The Pony Engine,” Primary Education, February, 1922. 
4-5—Dramatize “The Pony Engine.” 
6—Silent reading: Board work, using the above story. 
7—Silent reading: Winston Primer, ‘‘Squeaky’s Tail.” 
10-11-12—Present the poem, ‘‘A Real Santa Claus,” Sherman. 
13—Silent reading: “The Three Bears.” 
14-17-18—Story for return: ‘“‘Bunny Bob-tail’s Merry Christ- 
mas,”’ Bailey, found in “‘Stories for Sunday Telling.” 
Dec. 19—Silent Reading: Board work in connection with the above 
story. 
Dec. 20—Picture study: See plan for 1A’s. 
Dec. 21—Christmas Stories. See plan for 1A’s. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


For the 2A’s 


Dec. 3—Story for emphasis: “The Master’s Children.” 
return: ‘What the Toys did for silly.” 

Dec. 4-5—Dramatize the above story. 

Dec. 6—Silent reading: ‘‘The Mountain Ash,” Bryce, in “That’s 
Why” Stories. 

Dec. 7—Oral reading by teacher or pupil: “‘ Holly Berries,’”’ found in 
Barnes Reader II. Questions by class. 

Dec. 10-11-12—Present the poem, ‘‘ Advice to Santa Claus.” 

Dec. 13—Silent reading: ‘“‘The Winter,” ‘‘Work-a-day-doings on a 
Farm,” Serl. 

Dec. 14 Silent reading: ‘Teddy Bear,” “Bunny Rabbit’s Diary,” 
Blaisdell. 

Dec. 17—Story for emphasis: ‘‘Gretchen’s Chritsmas, ‘ Mother 
Stories,” Lindsay. Dramatize “‘What the Toys Did for Billy.” 

Dec 18—Teacher read poem, “What the Toys Said,’ Wheeler 
Reader IV. Drill on poem, “Advice to Santa Claus.” 

Dec. 19—Silent reading: ‘“‘A Christmas Tree,” “Bunny Rabbit’s 
Diary,” Blaisdell. 

Dec. 20—Christmas stories: ‘‘The Rag Doll,” and “Why the Chimes 


Story for 


Rang,” Alden, using with it the Perry Picture No. 1020; “The 
Tiniest Star,” “How Santa Claus Came to Be.” 

For the 3B’s 

Dec. 3—Story for emphasis: “The Master’s Children.” Story for 


return: ‘The Jar of Rosemary,” in “The Story Teller,” Lindsay. 
4-5—Dramatize the above story. 

6—Silent reading: See plan for 2A’s. 

7—Dramatize ‘“‘The Jar of Rosemary.” 

10-11—Story for return: ‘‘The Stranger Child.” 

12—Present the poem, “The First Christmas Day.” 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 
“There’s a song in the air! 

There’s a star in the sky! 

There’s a mother’s deep prayer, 

And a Baby’s low cry! 

And the star rains its fire while the Beautiful sing, 

For the manger at Bethlehem cradles a King.” 


Dec. 13—Oral reading, teacher or pupil: “Holly Berries,’ Barnes 
Reader II. 

Dec. 14—Oral reading: ‘Tiny Hare and His Friends,” “Tony Bear’s 
Christmas Tree.” 

Dec. 17—Dramatize ‘‘The Stranger Child.” 

Dec. 18—See plan for 2A’s. Dnill on poem, “The First Christmas 
Day.” 

Dec. 19—Silent reading: 
Tales,” Bigham. 
Dec 20—Picture study: With No. 571H, use the story, “The Flight 

into Egypt,” found in ‘‘Christ Legends,” Lagerlof. 


“Little Miss Magpie,” “‘Merry Animal 
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Dec. 21—Christmas stories: “The Rag Doll, ” “The Great Walled 


Country,” in ‘Why the Chimes Rang,” by Aire “The Tiniest, .. 
Star.” ‘‘How Santa Claus Came to Be?’ * fas Je 
For the 3 B’s 
Dec. 3—Story for emphasis: ‘“‘The Master’s Children.” Story for 


return: “‘The Golden Goblet.” 

Dec. 4-5—Dramatize the above story. 

Dec. 6—Oral reading: ‘‘Tony Bear’s Christmas Tree,” ‘Tiny Hare 
and His Friends.” ' 

Dec. 10—Story for emphasis: 
“The Golden Goblet.” 

Dec. 11-12-13—Present the poem, ‘Christmas Secrets.” 

Dec. 14—Silent reading: ‘‘Little Miss Magpie at Madison Square,” 
“Merry Animal Tales,” Bigham. 

Dec. 17—Story for emphasis: ‘‘The Promise,” in ‘The Story Teller,” 
Lindsay. Dramatize “The Golden Goblet.” 

Dec. 18—Work on the poem, “Christmas Secrets.” 

Dec. 19—Silent reading: “Blackie in the Trap,” “Merry Animal 
Tales,” Bigham. 

Dec. 20—Picture study: With picture No. 367 use the story, ‘‘Holy 
Night,” found in Maud Menafee’s “ Stories from the Masters.” 

Dec. 21—Christmas stories: ‘Great Walled Country.” “Jimmy 
Scarecrow,” found in “Children’s Book of Christmas Stories,” by 
Dickinson and Skinner.” ‘The Tiniest Star.” 


“The Stranger Child.” Dramatize 


It might be a pleasant experiment to have the 3A’s turn 
the prose story of the “Thiee Little Christmas Trees that 
Grew on a Hill” into poetry. The following was completed 
in a week’s time, or five half-hour periods, by Group 10, 
3A’s, Mason School, December, 1922. 


Three little fir trees grew on a hill, 
They grew by the side of the forest still. 


The tall one said, “I’m as fine as can be.” 
The next one said, “I’m a beautiful tree.” 


The tiniest tree of all the three 
Was hoping to be a Christmas tree. 


Summer was gone, winter had come, 
There was no more beautiful sun. 


A little bird with a wing so weak, 
Came over the ground with a “Tweet,’ ‘tweet! tweet.” 


He went to the large tree, tall and high, 
“May I rest in your branches?” he said with a'sigh. 


“No, no,” said the tree. “You can’t stay with me, 
For a Christmas tree I am going to be.” 


He said to the second tree with a sigh, 
“My wing is broken, I cannot fly, 


“T have come a long way over the snow, 
And where I shall go I do not know.” 


“Oh, no!” said the fir, “you must go away. 
You will spoil my beauty for Christmas Day.” 


He went to where the small fir stood. 
“T wonder if he is kind and good.” 


“Come,” said the fir, ‘from the snow so white, 
I’ll shelter you through the cold, dark night.” 


The ringing of bells sounded far away, 
And there came Santa Claus in his sleigh. 


He went to the little fir fast as he could, 
And said, “ You’re the loveliest tree in the wood.” 


He lifted it gently and then he heard 
The sleepy song of the poor little bird. 


“You dear little bird,” he said as he smiled, 
“A gift you shall be for some good child.” 


He cracked his whip and said, “Here we go!” 
And away they flew o’er the sparkling snow. 
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The Stranger Child 


Variants 


' The Stranger Child—Good Stories for Great Holidays — Frances 


Jenkins Olcott 

The Christmas Visitors—Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them— 
Essenwein and Stockard 

The Christmas Visitors—The Story Tellers’ Magazine, December, 1913. 
(Out of print.) 


This story is taken primarily from an old German legend. This 
adaptation is the result of careful study of the variants mentioned 
above, a desire to make considerable of the custom followed by many 
people, of placing a lighted candle in the window of the home on 
Christmas Eve, being the motive back of the changes made. 


A long, long time ago, on the night before Christmas, a 
little child wandered alone up and down the streets of a 
large city. Everywhere the light was streaming out from 
the windows, and inside the houses there were bright candles 
and beautiful Christmas trees, loaded with presents for the 
children. At one house the boys and girls were playing 
games; and their merry laughter rang out into the street. 
The Stranger Child was glad with them and ran up the 
broad stone steps and tapped softly at the door. But the 
tall servant said, “Go away, little child; there is no room 
for you in here.” And the child turned away. 

Farther and farther down the street, where the homes 
were less beautiful, the Stranger Child wandered.. There 
were still Christmas trees in every house, covered with 
candles and toys. The child stopped before one of these 
windows and tapped upon the pane. A little girl came 
and looked out at the child; but she only shook her head 
and said, “Go away, for we cannot take care of you now.” 

Then the child turned away and went into a dark and 
narrow street where the homes were small and poor. It 
was very late, and the night grew cold and still. Suddenly 
there appeared a bright ray of light. It shone through the 
darkness and into the child’s face. “I will go and see if 
these people will share their Christmas with me,” he said 
to himself, and he went straight up to the window and 
found the light was coming from one little tallow candle 
standing in an old cup. 

Now inside this house lived a mother and father who were 
very sad because they had so little money that they could 
buy only one large apple, a roll, and a single tallow candle 
for their little boy at Christmas time. The little boy had 
put aside the apple and the roll, for he wanted to save them 
till the last minute. The candle, however, he had lighted 
and had placed it in the window. “There,” he said, “its 
steady little flame may light some cold and tired traveler 
on his way.” 

Shortly after this the Stranger Child came and tapped on 
the window and the little boy ran and opened the door. 
When he saw how tired and white the little Stranger looked, 
he drew him inside and warmed him by the fire and gave 
him half of his apple and roll, and then they all talked 
together of Christmas. 

At last the little Stranger thanked them for their kindness, 
and suddenly vanished from their sight. But the light of 
the candle never failed all that night. It shone steadily on 
till dawn. 

As the year went by, misfortune came upon this family. 
When Christmas came again there was no money for food 
or warmth. The little boy stood by the bed on which his 
father and mother lay ill, when the door opened and a bright 
light fell upon the room. There stood the Stranger Child, 
dressed in shining white and bearing a Christmas tree in his 
arms. 

“T bring you blessings,” he said. ‘Last year you shared 
with me. I return it to you a hundred fold.” 

Then he lighted candles upon the tree and placed one 
candle in the window. 


“Keep it ever burning on Christmas night,”, he said, 


“for who knows when the Christ Child may come again.” 
He rested His hand in blessing upon their heads, and as 
He touched the father and mother, lo! they were healed of 
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their illness and were well and strong again. As they turned 
to thank Him, He was gone. Only a great and glorious 
light shone where He had stood, and in the heart of this 
shining light towered a Christmas tree, loaded with toys and 
rich gifts. 

“Tt was the Christ Child!” they said. 
the candle ever burning.” 

Years passed and they became rich people, but they never 
forgot the Stranger Child. 

Every Christmas the candle sent its steady little flame 
from their window and their door was left unlocked so that 
any Stranger Child outside in the darkness might come in 
and share their warmth and Christmas joy. ‘“‘For who 
knows,” they said, “when the Christ Child may come 
again?”—A. L. M. 


“We will keep 





The Golden Goblet 


Ever and ever so long ago, there lived a little Prince. 
His name was Saxon and he lived in a Saxon land. He was 
tall, and fair, and straight, and as handsome as a prince 
should be, and because he was some day to be King Saxon, 
his teachers were the best in the land. 

There was one teacher whom Prince Saxon loved very 
dearly; his name was Martin Von Hove. Martin was a 
very wise man and he taught the little Prince all that could 
be found in books, and he taught him more; he taught him 
how to live, how to spend his money and how to give it 
away; he taught him the sayings of wise men. There were 
two sayings that Prince Saxon loved the best. They were 
these: “The happiest gift is the best gift,” and “Love turns 
the gift to gold.” 

As the little Prince grew, other teachers came to take the 
place of the old ones and Martin went far away to the edge 
of the kingdom and founded a little school where he taught 
the village girls and boys. 

By and by there came to Martin Von Hove a little son 
of his own. He called him Ludwig—Ludwig Von Hove. 
And as Ludwig grew, his father taught him all the things 
he had taught the prince, all the knowledge found in books, 
and how to live, and all the sayings of the wise men; and 
he taught him the little verse that the Prince loved: 


Remember the sayings of long ago, 
The wise men taught of old, 

Love turns the gift to gold, you know, 
Love turns the gift to gold. 


In all these years Prince Saxon had been growing to man- 
hood. He was no longer Prince Saxon, but King Saxon. 
King Saxon was about to go away on a long journey across 
the sea. Word was sent through the kingdom asking the 
people of the land to come to the palace and say good-bye 
to the King. 

Far away at the edge of the kingdom Martin Von Hove 
heard the news. Martin longed to see his king, but he was 
too poor to go and take little Ludwig with him. Ludwig 
had heard all about the King, and although he had never 
seen him, he loved him dearly. So it was decided that 
Ludwig should go and bid the King good-bye. 

Little Ludwig traveled across the King’s country until 
he came to the City of the King. In his pocket were a few 
pennies; with them he bought a gift to carry to the King. 
And what do you suppose he bought? A bright little tin 
cup! It was bright and shining and upon the outside was 
the picture of the King. Ludwig took a little piece of paper 
and upon it he wrote: 


To the King, with my love, 
From Ludwig Von Hove. 


and put it inside the tin cup. Then he wrapped it up ina 
piece of brown paper, put it in his pocket and went to the 
palace of the King. 
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There he found many lords and ladies standing in line. 
Each one had a gift for the King. As they came before the 
King each passed his gift to a servant to read to the King 
what was written upon the cards. The gifts were very 
beautiful, but often the words showed that the people 
wanted‘the King to give them sgmething in return. They 
did not give because they loved the King. 

Now the line of people was very long and when the time 
came for Ludwig to offer his gift, the King looked very tired. 
He was not paying any attention; so the servant just looked 
at the little tin cup and tossed it to one side. The King did 
not even see Ludwig. Ludwig felt very sad. He wanted 
to run home as fast as he could, but it was such a wonderful 
place that he stayed and looked around at the beautiful 
hall, looked at the King and listened to the lords and ladies 
as they talked. 

When the King saw that there was no one else'to come, 
he rose and spoke a few words to the people. He wished 
them great joy, health and happiness while he was over the 
sea. He said he would be glad to see them when he came 
back. 

Now it was the custom in those days, when the King 
wished good things for his people, for him to drink from a 
beautiful cup. This was called drinking the health of the 
people. King Saxon turned to the messenger and said: 
“Bring me the cup that I may drink to their health.”’ 

The serving man brought him a tray with a goblet upon 
it. The King took it carelessly; then he looked at it in 
surprise. It was the most beautiful cup he had ever seen. 
It could not be his, yet there was his picture upon the outside 
of it. He turned to the serving man: 

“Where got you this?” 

“The gift of one of your guests, your Majesty.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Ludwig, your Majesty. I think you will find the name 
on this slip, your Majesty.” 

The King looked at the piece of paper upon which were 
written these words: 


To the King, with my love, 
From Ludwig Von Hove. 


He nodded to the herald and the herald called, “Ludwig 
Von Hove, or his servant! Let him step before the King.” 

No one stirred. 

A second time the herald called. “Ludwig Von Hove 
or his servant. Let him step before the King.” 

No one saw little Ludwig until he was in front of the 
throne. How small and shabby he looked as he stood there 
before the great tall King. 

“What is thy name?” asked the King. 

“Ludwig Von Hove, your Majesty.” 

“Ludwig Von Hove, and is this thy gift to thy King?” 

“No, your Majesty. There is some mistake. My gift 
was a little tin cup, just a little one—a bright shiny one.” 

“Thou sayest thy name is Ludwig Von Hove?” asked 
the King slowly. “And thy father’s name?” 

“Martin Von Hove, your Majesty.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“At the northern edge of thy kingdom, your Majesty.” 

“Martin Von Hove,” he repeated in surprise; “and what 
is his trade?” 

“He is a teacher, your Majesty.” 

The King turned to his messengers and send, “Send for 
him at once. Say to him that the King commands him to 
come. Make haste.” 

“And thou sayest,” said the King, turning to Ludwig, 
“that it was a tin cup that thou didst give the scribe?” 

“T did, your Majesty.” 

“And didst thou write these words, “To the King with 
my love,’ and didst thou put them in the cup?” 

“T did your Majesty.” 

The King rubbed his hand over his forehead, as if to 
remember something. Then he repeated slowly, for he had 
not heard the verse for twenty years: 
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The above picture was on the front board through the month of December. 
the town of Bethlehem; then the star; the shepherds were drawn next; later the Wise: Men were sketched in, and last, in the right hand corner 
a miniature reproduction of Lerolle’s wonderful picture, ‘“The Arrival of the Shepherds,’ was added to the whole. 

The children were deeply interested in each new feature, and eagerly discussed the picture as it grew day by day. 


Remember the sayings of long ago, 
The wise men taught of old. 

Love turns a gift to gold, you know, 
Love turns a gift to gold. 


“T understand,” he said. “It is plain. Thy father 
taught me this many years ago.” 

Then the King commanded that Ludwig should be made 
the King’s Cup Bearer and that his father should be ap- 
pointed the teacher of his own Prince. “For,” the King 
said, “his father was the wisest man I ever knew.” 

Years after the King gave Ludwig the golden goblet to 
give to his children’s children. Upon one side the King 
wrote these words, cut deep in the goblet: 


To Ludwig—from Saxon—King. 
and upon the other side was one line: 
° 
Love turns a gift to gold. 


—J. T. Stocking 
(Adapted by Julia A. Mills.) 





The Three Christmas Trees 


(A Christmas Exercise for Five Girls and Eleven Boys) 

CHARACTERS 

Large Tree (a girl) 

Smaller Tree (a girl) 

Tiny Tree (a boy or a girl) 

Bird (a boy or a girl) 

Snow (a girl) 

Jack Frost (a boy) 

North Wind (a boy) 

Santa Claus ( a boy) 

Reindeer (cight boys) 

Other trecs, bare and brown and as many as you choose to handle. 


SCENE 
The woods in winter time 


Large Tree See what a tall, strong tree] am? See my 
wide, spreading branches? I am going to be a Christmas 
tree. 

Smaller Tree I am not so tall and strong as you, but 
some day my branches will be as wide and spreading. I, 
too, am going to be a Christmas tree. 

Tiny Tree Oh dear! I am such a tiny little tree. I 
am afraid it will be many years before I am strong and tall 
enough to be a Christmas tree. 
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The different scenes were added day by day. At first, just 


Large Tree and Smaller Tree (together) What tiny little 
branches you have, little sister! 

Tiny Tree Yes, but some day they will be as fine as 
yours. 

Large Tree Summer is gone. The oak and maple 
leaves have all fallen. We three are the only green trees 
in the forest. 

Smaller Tree Yes, and the snow is falling, so that any 
day now Santa Claus may come to take us away to be 
Christmas trees. 

Tiny Tree Look! Look! There comes a poor little 
bird fluttering over the snow. 


(The little bird hops up to the Large Tree.) 


Bird Big, fine fir tree, will you let me creep in among 
your branches? I am so tieed, and I am afraid I shall 
freeze if I stay out in the snow. 

Large Tree Oh, no! I couldn’t have any little birds in 
my branches. I am going to be a Christmas tree. (Draws 
branches away from bird.) 

Bird (hopping to the Smaller Tree) ‘Tall, strong fir tree, 
will you let me creep in among your branches? My wing is 
broken. I cannot fly, and I have fluttered a long way over 
the snow. 

Smaller Tree Oh, no! I can’t have any little birds in 
my branches, either, for I am going to be a Christmas tree, 
too. (Draws branches away from bird.) 

Bird Oh, Iam so cold and tired! I wonder if this little 
tree is as unkind as the others. (Flutters up to the Tiny Tree) 
Dear little tree, will you let me creep in among your 
branches? I fear I can go no farther. 

Tiny Tree Yes, yes! Come in close to my trunk and 
I’ll hold my branches down close over you to keep you 
warm. I won’t let the North Wind get you. I am so 
glad to have you here, little bird! 


(Bird creeps close to the body of the Tiny Tree.) 


Bird How straight and tall you stand in the moonlight, 
dear little tree. I am so snug and warm. I am going to 
sleep. 


(Jack Frost, Snow and North Wind enter.) 


Jack Frost (trying to get at the little bird) I will nip his 
toes. He should have gone South. 

North Wind (whistling and waving arms) I will blow him 
to the ground! 
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Tiny Tree Do not fear, little bird. I will take care of 
you. I will not let Jack Frost or North Wind get you. 

Snow (to Jack Frost and North Wind) Goaway! I shall 
spread a soft, white blanket to keep the little bird warm. 


(Jack Frost and North Wind go dancing away, muttering 
softly to themselves. Sleigh-bells heard in the distance.) 


Large Tree Hark! There comes Santa Claus. I will 
stand straight and tall and spread my branches wide. 

Smaller Tree Now we will be taken away to be Christ- 
mas trees. I will stand as tall as I can and spread my 
branches wide. 

Tiny Tree I am so glad this little bird is close to my 
trunk. I will hug my branches close to keep it warm. 
Some day Santa Claus will take me for a Christmas tree. 
Keep away, North Wind, for I must keep this little bird 
warm. 


(Sleigh-bells sound nearer and nearer. A sleigh dashes 
into sight and out jumps Santa Claus.) 


Santa Claus Here are some fir trees that will do for 
Christmas trees, but there are only three in all this wood. 
(Goes up to Large Tree.) 

Large Tree See how tallandstrongIam. See my wide, 
spreading branches! Would I not make a beautiful 
Christmas tree? 

Santa Claus Very beautiful! 
proud. (Goes to Smaller Tree.) 

Smaller Tree I, too, have wide, spreading branches, 
dear Santa Claus. I am not so tall, but am I not lovely 
enough to be a Christmas tree? 

Santa Claus Yes, very lovely, but you are too vain. 
(He passes on to the Tiny Tree.) Little tree, why do you 
hug your branches so close to your trunk? 

Tiny Tree I am keeping a little bird warm. Hush! 
He is asleep. Do not wake him! 

Santa Claus You are the loveliest tree in the woods, 
and I want you for my Christmas tree. Will you go with 
me? 

Tiny Tree Dear Santa Clau:, I would like that the best 
of anything in the world, but may the little bird go, too? 

Santa Claus Yes, it shall be some child’s Christmas 
present. ; 

Tiny Tree Then take me up gently, so that the little 
bird will stay asleep. 


(Santa takes the Tiny Tree up gently and puts it in the 
sleigh. He jumps in.) 


But you are too tall and 


Large Tree and Smaller Tree You are indeed beautiful, 
little sister, and we are glad that you are going into the 


world of children. Maybe we shall go next year. Merry 
Christmas! Merry Christmas! 

Tiny Tree Merry Christmas! 

Santa Claus “Now, Dasher! Now, Dancer! Now, 


Prancer and Vixen! 
On, Comet! On, Cupid! On, Donder and Blitzen!— 
Away o’er the snow at Old Santa’s call, 
Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all!” 


(Exit Santa Claus in his sleigh with reindeer.) 


(The North Wind, Jack Frost and the Snow dance among 
the trees as the curtain falls.)\—Arranged by A. L. M. 


A Christmas Tree 


The whole world is a Christmas tree, 
And stars its many candles be, 

O! sing a carol joyfully, 

The world’s great feast in keeping. 





For once, on a December night, 
An angel held a candle bright, — 
And led three wise men by its light 
To where a Child lay sleeping. 
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The Tiniest Star 


Long years ago, at the beginning of everything, there 
twinkled and sparkled a Tiny Star. When the angels had 
set the stars in the sky to make the night beautiful, this 
tiniest one of all had been carried far into the East, and 
there, all alone, it had been set in the middle of a big, 
black place. “Stay here until God calls you!” said the 
angel as she flew away on wide-spread, shining wings. 

The Tiniest Star was frightened out there with the big 
blackness all around it, and it was so very, very lonely. 
“Tf I only had some one to talk to,” breathed the little 
star softly. 

No others came, but one day, after years and years had 
run past, a big, bright light appeared in the distance. 
Nearer and nearer it came, and the Tiniest Star saw it was 
one of the stars that had been turned loose in the sky, to 
go where’er it wished. Darting here and there, and trailing 
after it a brilliant train of fire, the Comet swung closer. 

“T am glad you have come.” cried the Tiniest Star. “1 
am lonely.” But the Comet was so proud of its fiery train, 
and so busy dancing from side to side, that it whirled right 
past the Tiniest Star without even seeing it. “Oh, dear!” 
cried the little star; “must I always stay alone?” 

But again on another night, after years and years, a 
brighter light sailed into the dark East. It was a great, 
golden Planet, one of the big stars that had to march slowly 
and grandly around the sun once every year. 

“Beautiful Planet, will you not stop and comfort me?” 

The Planet looked slowly around at the Tiniest Star 
and said scornfully, “Oh, where did you come from? You 
are so very small, I suppose the angels threw you out here 
to get you out of the way.” And holding its golden skirt 
aside, the Planet went marching on, so once more the 
Tiniest Star was alone in the black Eastern sky. 

Then, one very dark night, when it looked as if the 
blackness was going to put out the little star, another 
Planet—not so bright—came swinging into the blackness. 
It was the Earth and as it came near, Tiniest Star called: 

“Won’t you stop and talk to me? I am very lonely.”’ 

“T should like to stop,” said the Earth, “but if I were to 
pause for the millionth part of a trillionth part of a second, 
the trees, elephants, oceans, cities and children that I carry 
on my back, would all be destroyed or killed. I must keep 
marching around the sun, always and al—”’ 

Tiniest Star could hear no more, but it loved the Earth 
because the Earth had been kind. “If I only could help 
the kind Earth Planet, all my years of loneliness would not 
matter,” sighed the little star. 

After that the little twinkling light was left alone in the 
Eastern sky for years and years, and more years than I can 
tell or you can think, until it seemed unbearable. “Oh, 
I cannot stay here much longer, but I[’ll try to shine for one 
more night!” whispered Tiniest Star. 

And then—that very night—an angel came for the most 
beautiful star. Not the largest, or the brightest, or the 
grandest—but one that was wonderful enough to shine for 
a great purpose. ll the stars glowed and sparkled and 
the Comet and the big, golden Planet each said, “I am 
the most beautiful. See how I shine?” 

But the angel passed by the Comet with the train of fire; 
passed by the Planet in its golden robe; passed by all the 
big, big stars, and went into that great, dark, lonely place 
in the East. There the angel took the Tiniest Star in her 
hand, and lifted it up and up. Then she set it on fire with 
glory, until it shone as no other star has ever shone before 
or since. 

And the angel said, ‘Tiniest Star, I am setting you here 
to help the Earth, for the Earth is in deep trouble and needs 
a star to guide it.” 

And that was the Star that led the shepherds and the 
Wise Men to the Manger at Bethlehem where Christ was 
born.—Mary Ella Perry 


(Found in Story Tellers’ Magazine, December, 1917, now out of 
print. Very freely adapted by A, L. M.) 
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Drawing Outlines for December 
Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 


First Week 


1 Cut free hand a candle in a simple candlestick. 
When a satisfactory pattern has been made, cut a small 
spray of holly. Using 12x4% manila paper, make a 
Christmas border, alternating the holly and candle motifs. 
Color candle red, holder black and the holly red and green. 

2 Cut and fill bowls with poinsettias and mistletoe. 
If these are made large, they form attractive window 
decorations. 

3 A winter landscape. This problem may be a paper- 
cutting poster, or a match-scratcher gift for “Father.” 
If used as a gift, make the snowy hill of sandpaper, the 
house and chimney red, sky dark gray and trees green. 
Use chalk for the stars and snow on the house. Paste the 
entire picture on a tablet back er piece of cardboard, to 
insure strength. 


Second Week 


1 Make a Santa Claus tree ornament. Before the back 
is pasted to the front, insert a piece of string so that Santa 
will hang from the tree. A little tissue paper stuffing may 
also be inserted before pasting. All the coloring should be 
finished before any pasting is done. 

2 Original cutting lesson. Subject—‘“‘What I hope to 
find in my Christmas stocking.” Cut stockings first and 
then fill them. 


3 Mother’s gift—a telephone pad. Carefully cover 
with colored construction paper a piece of cardboard about 
}x4. Prepare it so that it may be hung up. In the center 
paste a small pad of paper, which may be purchased or 
made. Attach a pencil. Decorate with telephone cut 
from newspapers or cut with patterns from black paper. 


Third Week 


1 and 2 Following the illustration, make the red bird 
picture. This makes a delightful Christmas card if done 
on pure white paper with a bit of lettering. The bird is red 
and the holly red and green. Very little folks will get 
better results by cutting the bird from red paper, but older 
children can draw and paint it. A longer branch may be 
added, for the branch should touch both edges of the paper 
Make several Christmas cards. 

3 Construct Christmas candy boxes of various sizes. 


Fourth Week 


1 and 2 Decorate the candy boxes made in the previous 
lesson. These may also be used for nut cups if made square. 
Decorations, such as stars and holly, may be cut and pasted to 
sides or painted. 

3 Make a Christmas tree that will stand and which may 
be used as a place card. 


A Christmas Acrostic 


Esther de B. Pettibone, Montana 


Come to the lowly manger, 

Here lies the new-born King; 

"Round Him are wise men gathered, 

Incense and gifts they bring. 

So, all down through the ages 

The world has kept Christmas Day. 

Millions are praising the Christ now, 

And striving to walk in His way, 

Singing of peace and good will toward men. 


Select nine children with sweet, clear voices for this 
number, as the song which follows the recitation is very 
effective, when well sung. 

The letters of the acrostic may be made of cedar, or may 
be cut from red paper. 


A tableau is shown depicting the three Wise Men around 
the manger to worship the new-born King, and to present 
their gifts to Him. Mary and Joseph are seated near the 
manger. (This scene is arranged on the left of stage, o1 
platform, not too near the front.) 

The children enter from right, carrying letters in the 
right hand hanging at side, and take their places at front 
of stage, facing the audience, not, however, in a position 
that would hide the tableau. 

As each child begins to recite his verse, he raises his letter 
and helds it with both hands directly in front of himself, 
keeping it in this position until all have recited and the 
word CHRISTMAS is before the audience. 

The Cradle Hymn is then sung. 

(The tableau may be omitted, if so desired.) 


Luther’s Cradle Hymn 


By Magres Lutuer ror His CmiLpren. 





A- 
The 


crib for 
dear 


way 


m a ? 
cat-tle are 


man - 
low - ing, 


no 
the 


sky down where He 
Je-sus- Look down from on 








a bed, 
Ba-by wakes, But 


lit-the Lend 
lit-tle Lord 


Je-sus laid down His sweet 
-sus no cry-ing He 


y, The 


lit-tle Lord 


Je-sus, A- 
stay by my 


sleep on the hay. 
cra-dle to 


And watch ul - la - by. 
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IV 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


I Language Games for the Use of Lie and Lay, 
Sit and Set 


Lie—to rest or recline. 
Lay—to put or to place. 


Prepare sets of two cards each for the members of the 
class. These may be made from manila tag board and 
should be at least 3x8”. On one side of the first card print 
the word lie; on the other side print the word rest. On 
the second card print the word /ay and on the other side 
the word put. 

On the blackboard copy a number of sentences, using 
the words lie and Jay correctly. Children may stand in 
line before the board and repeat these sentences many 
times. In pointing to the sentences, the teacher should 
skip about swiftly, in order to keep the attention of the 
class. After about two minutes of such drill, erase the 
words, lie and lay. Now ask several children to skip to 
the board and write in the correct form. As each blank 
is filled, discuss the reason for using that particular form. 
Impress upon the class the difference in the meaning of the 
two words. Now erase the words lie and lay a second 
time. The teacher points quickly to the various sentences. 
As she does so, the children hold up the cards containing 
the correct form. If any are in doubt or show the wrong 
form, ask them to turn the cards over and read the sentences 
substituting the words rest or put, as the case may be. 
Simple sentences, such as the following, may be used: 


The books lie on the table. 
The girls lie in the hammock. 
Lay the book down. 

Lay the knife on the desk. 
Lie means to rest. 

Lay means to put. 


our Wh 


Set and Sit 


For this game, the children may remain in their seats. 
One child is sent out of the room. Another child is given a 
pot of flowers, a cup, or a vase.: Skipping lightly to the 
front of the room, he sets the object on the teacher’s desk. 
The first child is now called into the room. He is told that 
one of the children in the class set the vase on the teacher’s 
desk. He then proceeds to question, thus: 


Question Mary, did you set the vase on the desk? 

Answer No, I did not set the vase on the desk. 
Lucy, did you set the vase on the desk? 

A. No, I did not set the vase on the desk. 


After five guesses, the class answers: “Frank set the 
vase on the desk.”” Whereupon another child is sent out 
of the room and the class proceeds as before. If he does 
guess correctly, he is allowed to go out the second time or 
select some one to go in his place. 

This game may be varied in the following manner: 

One child is sent out of the room as before. The teacher 
asks one of the pupils to sit down in the seat with some other 
pupil in the room, returning to his place before the first 
child is summoned. Upon re-entering the room, the first 
child is told to guess the name of the child with whom 
Mary sat. He proceeds as before: 

Q. Did Mary sit with you, John? 

A. No, Mary did not sit with me. 

Q. Did Mary sit with you, Elsie? 

A Yes, Mary sat with me. 

If either child uses the incorrect form, the class recites 
the answer in concert. “No, Mary did not sit with John,” 


etc. Whereupon the child who made the mistake must 
repeat the correct answer three times and then take his seat. 


II Vocabulary Lessons and Oral Reports 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol 


Before beginning the reports, the entire story should be 
read by the teacher and discussed by the class, until they 
are perfectly familiar with every part of it and know the 
different characters as well as they know their own class- 
mates. Such exercises as the following may then be given: 


The Ruggles’ Christmas Dinner 


There was a great behind a ——-— screen in another part of 
the room, and at half-past five this was taken away, and Christmas 
dinner stood revealed. What a sight it was to the poor little 
Ruggles children, who ate their sometimes meals on the kitchen 


























table! It with tall colored candles, it with glass and 
silver, it with flowers, it with good things to eat; so 
it was not that the Ruggleses, forgetting altogether that their 


mother was a McGrill.——in admiration of the fairy ——. But Larry’s 
behavior was the most . for he stood not upon the order of his 
going, but went at once for a high chair that pointed unmistakably 
to him. climbed up like a , gave a comprehensive look at the 
turkey, his hands in ecstasy, rested his fat arms on the table, 
and cried with , “I beat the hull lot o’ yer!” 














After studying the above selection carefully, find in the 
list below suitable words with which to fill the blanks. 


blazed spectacle 


groaned joy 
strange gleamed disgraceful squirrel 
wonderful scanty shrieked clapped 
bustle large blushed 


Other parts of this charming little story that may be 
studied in the above manner, or given as oral reports, are: 


How Carol Got Her Name. 
Uncle Jack’s Letter. 

The Ruggles’ Lesson in Manners. 
The Dinner. 

The Tree. 


The above selections may also be used in copying and 
dictation exercises to good advantage. Parts of the story 
should be dramatized. 

Other Christmas stories to read and tell: 

“The Discontented Fir Tree,” by Hans Christian Ander- 
sen; “The Golden Cobwebs,” in “ How to Tell Stories,” by 
Sara Cone Bryant; ‘“Cosette’s Christmas,” in “Les 
Miserables.” 


III Conversation Lessons from Nature Study 
The Horse 


Tell the story of “The Calico Horse,” as told in Comp- 
ton’s “Pictured Encyclopedia,” p. 1686, Vol. IV. 

What other stories of horses have you heard or read? 
Answer the following questions about the horse. Be sure 
to give your answers in complete sentences and to make 
them as interesting as possible: 


In what way is the horse a friend of man? 
How should a horse be fed and cared for? 
How does a colt or a horse lie down? 
How should a colt be taught to drive? 
Tell some interesting things about horses. 


The Cow 


How many different kinds of cows do you know? 
How can you tell them apart? 
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In what way is the cow our friend? 

What is the best way to care for milch cows? 
How does a cow play? 

How does a cow lie down? 

How does she get up? 


What interesting things can you tell about cows? 


Christmas for the Birds 


What kinds of birds do you see near your school or home 
at Christmas time? 

Prepare a “lunch counter” near the schoolhouse window 
for these winter birds and watch them as they come to pick 
up the seeds, bread crumbs, suet, etc., that you place there 
for them. On Christmas day make a list of the different 
kinds of birds that partook of your free lunch. Make ques- 
tions about these birds for your classmates to answer. 
Do not accept any answers that are not complete state- 
ments. 

Christmas in Other Lands 


Christmas in England. 

Christmas in France. 

Christmas in Holland and Belgium. 
Christmas in Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 
Christmas in Germany. 

Christmas when Mother was Young. 


For material on the above, consult “Christmas in Other 
Lands” (A. Flanagan Company), “Children of the World” 
(Educational Publishing Company), and other sources. 


IV Poem Study for Listening and Appreciation 


If we could only keep in mind the fact that the children reason 
very little about speech and imitate a great deal, we should cease to 
insist so much on the former and give more opportunity for the latter. 
The more one deals with young children, the more certain he becomes 
that telling the child stories in well chosen language, reading him bits 
of fine English containing thoughts that he can comprehend, and 
teaching him to memorize fine poems, carrying the words, pictures and 
rhymes of the matter together in his mind, will influence his spoken 
language more than all other language exercises combined. 

—Cora M. Hamilton in The School News 


A Visit from St. Nicholas 
Preparation and Assignment 
Words to pronounce 


creature kerchief coursers tarnished 
St. Nicholas clatter hurricane chubby 
nestled lustre obstacle chimney 
visions miniature prancing droll 


Questions to Think About 


Have you ever seen Santa Claus? 

What do you think he would be like if you could see him? 
What is he supposed to drive? 

How is he supposed to get into our homes? 

Why do children like to think about Santa Claus? 


Presentation 


Recall and discuss the questions given in the preparation 
and assignment. Pretend that you saw Santa Claus come 
down the chimney and fill up the stockings. Tell all that 
happened. What other name is frequently given to 
Santa Claus? 

I shall now read a poem telling about a visit from St. 
Nicholas. While I am reading it, you may listen carefully 
and tell how many pictures you saw. The poem is now 
read. 

Describe at least five pictures your mind saw while this 
was being read. Did St. Nicholas in the poem Jook like 
the pictures we commonly see of him in the papers? Sup- 
pose I should ask you to copy this poem into a booklet and 
to make drawings to show what it meant, what would you 
draw? 
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I shall read the poem again’and this time you may listen 
for words that you like. ; 


—* the words that you selected. Why did you like 
them 

Describe the children that you see when the line, “The 
children were nestled all snug in their beds,” is read. What 
does “visions of sugar plums” tell you they were dreaming 
about? Can you see “mamma in her kerchief”? Who had 
the cap on? What do you hear when these lines are read: 
“There arose such a clatter,” “sprang from my bed,” 
“threw up the sash,” “the prancing and pawing of each 
little hoof,” “came with a bound,” “sprang to his sleigh,”’ 
“to his team gave a whistle’’? 

What do you see when these lines are read? “The 
stockings were hung,” “The moon on the breast of the 
new-fallen snow,” “lustre of midday,” “miniature sleigh 
and eight tiny reindeer,” “a wild hurricane,” “like a 
peddler just opening his pack,” “a sleigh full of toys,” 
“dressed all in fur,” “clothes were all tarnished,” “cheeks 
were like roses,” “beard on his chin,” “chubby and plump”? 


Other Poems 


Hang Up the Baby’s Stocking. 
A Christmas Wish—Field 
Piccola—Celia Thaxter 

Silent Night—Von Weber 


V_ Writing and Composition Exercises 


Paragraphs describing Christmas customs in other lands. 
Riddles about Christmas toys. Sentences and statements 
about Christmas preparations, etc. Remember all com- 
position work should be done under the direct supervision 
of the teacher. If possible, it should be done at the black- 
board during a class recitation period. During this month 
teach the writing of the special names of persons, places, etc. 


A Dolls’ Tea Party 


Eleanor Cassidy 
Essendon School, Victoria, Australia 
A Plan for Teaching Manners at Table 


If your little girls have not had a Dolls’ Tea Party, try 
one. I’ve had several and how the little mothers have 
enjoyed them! 

The dolls were brought on Friday afternoon and left 
in the hall until the time appointed for the party (3 P.m.). 
Great preparations had been made for the day—most of 
the dolls being arrayed in new clothes for the occasion. 

Tables were laid in the hall in readiness for the event, 
which was to be a lesson in “Manners at the Table.” 
The tables were decorated with I:eland poppies, their 
bright orange and yellow tints giving a sunshiny brightness 
to the white lace paper mats laid for each guest. There 
were tiny buttered scones and very small blocks of cakes, 
also a chocolate sweet for each doll. Dolls do not eat 
much, therefore it was not necessary that the supply of 
eatables should be large, but even these made a goodly 
show when arranged on decorated plates along the tables. 

Precisely at-3 p.m. the little mothers sought their dolls 
and were soon ready for the lesson or, as they thought, 
party. I received each child by a hand-shake and a kindly 
inquiry about the doll. Seats were taken, and one of the 
children having said “grace,” the party began. There 
was a most happy seriousness in all the proceedings of the 
make-believe party and especially in the make-believe of 
feeding the dolls. This took about twenty minutes and 
then leaving the tables, which were now devoid of all eat- 
ables, we had a little chat as to why it was so enjoyable— 
remarking on “Please,” “Thank you,” and many other 
little points of table etiquette. 

The little paper mats went home as a memento of a 
pleasant and profitable afternoon. 
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(The following article was read at the N. E. A. 1922 Fall Meeting, 
in Cleveland. The Demonstration was given by Mrs. Martha D. 


Crothers, Third Grade Cleveland teacher.) 


A Value as an 
I Acquisition 
1 Cultural 
2 Practical 
II Educational Procedure 
1 Concentration 
2 Vividness of Impression 
3 Consciousness of Power 
4 Individual Initiative 
B_ Attainment of Power by 
Persistent regularity 
Short periods 
Easy material 
Interesting material 
Varying material 
Adapted material 
Graded material 
Score keeping 
Children made conscious of good procedure 
C . Suggestions 
Grades I, II, TI 
D Demonstration Material 


Conan r WN rH 


: Demonstration 
I Answering Questions 


One day in October, Jack went into the field. 
He saw a big pumpkin on the ground. 
He carried it home. 

“T will make a pumpkin face,” Jack said. 
So he cut a funny face in it. 

He put a lighted candle inside. 

Then he set it on the gate. 

Little Mary came along. 

“Oh! Oh!” she cried. 

She ran as fast as she could. 

“Don’t be afraid, sister!” said Jack. 


What month was it? 
Where did Jack go? 
What did he see on the ground? 
Where did he carry it? 
What did he say? 

Then what did he do? 
What did he put inside? 
Where did he set it? 
Who came along? 

What did she say? 
What did she do? 

What did Jack say? 


1 Material read twice silently by children, from large chart, teacher 


pointing. 
2 Material needed. 


3 Questions read silently by children, then answered orally. 
4 One-half class went to seats and answered first three questions on 


paper. 


Il Bringing and Writing Answers 
October 


1 Some things on the trees turn red and yellow in 


October. 


2 What comes along and blows them all down? 
3 Who like to come and play in them when they fall? 
4 Father lights them and then we have something 


pretty and bright. 


5 Mother does not like the smell of what comes from 


the fire. 
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Silent Reading in the Third Grade 


Ella M. Johnston, Ohio 


6 This is the way the trees look when the leaves are 
gone. 

But something will come and give them white 
dresses. 

8 We all like the month that is going now. 


“J 


1 Second half class had cards with one answering word distributed 
to them. 

2 Child with answering word brought it, and gave answer orally. 

3 Class read silently, material read again without cards, children 
wrote word-answer on board. 


III Making a Picture 


Mother is making pies. 

She has on a red and white dress. 
She is standing by the table. 

She has a big bowl. 

Jack is by the door. 

He has a big pumpkin in his arms. 


1 Second half class went to seats, were given paper on which was 
this material, and colored crayons. 
2 Made pictures. 


IV Bringing and Drawing Answers 


The Seasons 

A happy bird is singing a song of spring. 

He makes something in the tree. 

I like pretty things that grow in the garden in 
summer. 

I will give some of them to some one that I love. 

Something on the tree gets ripe in the fall. 

I should like to show you where it grows. 

The ground is covered with something beautiful in 
winter. 

8 What can we make with it? 


SIO? OU > wnre 


1 First-half class same procedure as in II, but for second reading 
a picture was drawn on board instead of the word-answer being written. 


V Individual Dramatization 


1 Mother is rocking baby to sleep. She sings baby’s 
song. Baby goes to sleep. Mother stops singing 
and puts baby in crib, saying, “Sh!” 

2 Iam a fireman. I ring the fire-bell, “Ding-dong! 
Ding-dong!” I jump on the engine. My horses 
gallop, gallop down the street. 

3 Iamarooster. I wake up in the morning. I flap 
my wings slowly, three times. Then I crow 
loudly, “Cock-a-doodle-doo!” and run all around 
the yard. 

4 Iam a wood-cutter. I put my heavy axe on my 
shoulder. I look for a big tree. Then I chop, 
and chop, and chop. Soon it falls. I run away 
fast and shout, “Look out!” 

5 Iam Red Riding Hood. I take my basket and skip 
through the woods. I stop and gather flowers 
I come to grandmother’s house, tap on the door, 
and call, “Good-morning, grandmother!” 

6 I play on the piano. First I play loud and strong. 
Bang! Bang! Then I play fast and softly, 
Tinkle! Tinkle! I make a bow and run off. 

7 Imake my bed. I put ontheclothes. I tuck them 
in. Ishakeupthepillows. Then I lay baby down 
softly. 

8 I play on the drum. Rub-a-dub-dub! I call the 
boys. “Come and play soldier, boys!” 

9 LIamcutting the grass. I go up and down the lawn. 
Then I take my scissors and cut the grass by the 
walk. After that I rake the grass and put it 
into a big basket. 
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1) I can make a path in the snow. Oh, how hard I 
must work! 

11 JIamgrandpa. I walk slowly along. I meet a lady. 
I take off my hat and say, “Good morning, Mrs. 
Smith!” 

12 I am a naughty brownie. I pull a little girl’s hair. 
; tap a boy on the head. I throw paper on the 

oor. 

13 I am grandfather’. clock. I say, “Tick! Tock!” 
very slowly. Then I strike 12, oh, so fast! 

14 Iam cleaning house. I throw the carpet on the line. 
I beat it very hard with a big stick. I take it 
down, roll it up and carry it into the house. 

15 I can roll a great snowball. I hide behind it, make 
little snowballs and throw them. 

16 I sit baby in his chair, I hide behind it and say, 
“Peek-a-boo, baby!” 


Whole group. 
1 Each child had slip of paper with one of these paragraphs. 


_2 Teacher called number, and child holding that paragraph read 
silently and acted. 


VI Group Dramatization 


Let us play soldier. 

Salute the flag and say: 

“TI pledge,” etc. -—— may hold the flag. 

Mark time—ready—left, right, left, right, stop—one—two. 

Class sit. 

Now let us play fairie. 

Genevieve may be Fairy Queen. 

She may put on her gold crown. 

Harry may be Fairy King. 

He may take his gold wand. 

The Queen may run and touch the girl Fairies. She may 
show them how to skip. 

Then back to places. 

The King may touch the boy Fairies. He may show them 
how to fly. Then back to places. 

All stand, wave your hands. 

Make a bow. 

Sing “Good-night” song, Mabel leading. 


Whole group. 
Material written on board for silent reading and acting. 


I A generation or two ago, there was much stress upon 
the art, or, if you will, the science of oratory. The speaker 
who sawed the air, the polititcal leaders who pounded the 
table, the elocutionist whose tones rose and fell in mighty 
waves—these were all believed to be so much stirred by 
the power of their message that they were led into these 
demonstrations of feelings, which, by their display, were 
expected in turn to react upon the unkindled souls of their 
audience, and to arouse similar emotions in them. In 
short, this was held to be /nterpretation. 

Further, the journalist, in reporting such performances, 
re-interpreted by his parenthesis, 


Laughter 
Tears 
Applause 


for the unfortunates who could not be personal witnesses 
of the orator’s activities. 

In these days we are getting away from this. 
more for the message than for its florid delivery. 

To-day’s speaker need not inform our minds how they 
ought to think—neither teach our souls how they,ought to 
feel. 

Let him tell us simply what he knows, and show us hon- 
estly how he feels, and our minds and souls, uncompelled, 
will rise and run to meet his—if they are fit companions 
for it. 

This makes not for interpretation but for communion of 
thought. 


We care 
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But there are messages in literature which should not 
pass through even this phase—which should reach the 
inmost self, if at all, through the eye, without any inter- 
mediary of the voice—unless it be the whispered sound of 
self to self. 

And so we have: 

1 Oratory—The Message Interpreted—Largely Ob- 


jective. 

2 Simple speech—The Message Delivered—Objective , 
still. 

3 Silent reading—The Message Presented—Largely 
subjective. 


As I read, the message is mine. As you read, the message 
is yours—to do what we will with it, to make what we will 
of it—but our own, yours and mine, individual, separate, 
and, if our own fully, we become inarticulate about the 
expression of it. 

So much for the 
I Cultural Value of the Acquisition of Power in Silent 

Reading. 

Il The Practical Value. This needs no argument. 

Business—The keeping of appointments. 

Pleasure—The attendance at a concert. 

Safety—The observance of traffic laws, innumerable 
details of daily living are all immediately connected with 
practical values of Silent Reading. 

But, granting that the acquisition of this power is a great 
asset in life, what of the effect on a child during his training 
for the acquisition, what of its value as an Educational Pro- 
cedure? 


1 For Concentration 


I suppose we will all admit that attention, or, what the 
psychologists tell us is the crest of consciousness—is the 
mighty factor with our children. To get that attention 
focused for even three minutes on a bit of educational work, 
for joy in the acquisition of it, should surely be worth while. 
Given proper conditions, and this Silent Reading will do. 


2 For Vividness of Impressions 


As to the comparative vividness of Impression created by 
Silent or Oral Reading for Grade III, I cannot speak with 
conviction. The result would seem, if truth were told, 
to be more favorable to the Oral. This is consistent with 
the recognized assumption that the auditory impression 
is very vital with the younger children; but it is probable 
that, with practice, we should see, even here, the Silent 
overtaking, perhaps distancing, the Oral form in effective- 
ness in producing a vivid impression. 


3 For Consciousness of Power 


In our oral class reading, each child is largely dependent 
upon the teacher, and upon the other members of the class. 
If he listens to them, he is tolerably certain to know. 
Why trouble looking at the pages himself? It is all common 
property. But, in Silent Reading, there may be a charming 
secret which the story teller has whispered in his ear, and 
which, so far as he knows, no one else has been privileged 
to hear. There may be a sweet little intimacy of contact 
which is for him, a proud possession. It becomes a kind of 
code in which he rejoices. 

Children delight in a code—the code of the grown-ups. 
Perhaps you have heard the story of the little girl enter- 
taining her mother’s callers. Referring to the child, one 
lady said to the other, “Not pret t y, is she?” —whereupon 
the little girl responded, “Not pretty, butsmart!” 


4 Individual Initiative 


This runs parallel with our last point—Consciousness of 
Power—along some lines of Silent Reading work, but there 
are forms in which a fascinating individuality may become 
manifest. 

This is most marked in Silent Reading for illustrative and 
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dramatic purposes, in which there is excellent scope for the 


expression of the personal appeal which the material may 
make. 


The Attainment of Power 
1 Persistent Regularity 


We have heard the story of the boy who came to the 
table one day with dirty hands. “Why, Willie,” said his 
mother, “don’t you know that I always send you from the 
table when you are not clean?” 

“You forgot once, mother,” replied the child. 

Constant, persistent practice, as James says, “ Allowing 
no exceptions.” 


2 Short Periods 


Very short for the lower grades—and specific periods seem 
best—apart from the regular reading procedure—a distinct, 
separate performance, at a favorable time, free from dis- 
tractions, when intensity of attention is possible. 


3 Easy Material 


It is not fair, either to ourselves or to them, to give the 
children the grade of material for Silent Reading that we 
should use in our recitation work. For Silent Reading the 
words should be easily read—one grade, or even two, below 
that ordinarily required, as simple as is consistent with 
interest. 


4 Interesting Material 


Do you remember reading the old Gingerbread Method— 
as it was called—in the use of which the letters were made of 
gingerbread and were surrendered to the child, to be de- 
voured as soon as he could say them? I wonder how they 
kept up the supply. Either the children were very stupid, 
or else the baker was kept busy. It would be hardly a 
convenient, although a keenly popular, procedure in the 
schoolroom. Now we can scarcely keep up with-such a 
high-gauge motivation as that—but can we get stories that 
are so interesting that the children will want todevour them? 
Let the more abstract problem, informational subject 
matter, wait until Grades V and VI are reached. 


5 Varied Material 


Father Robin singing his rhapsodies, while Mother Robin 
sits with the patience possible only to the female of the 
species, is overworked. If Cock Robin knew how he had 
been re-incarnated after his untimely death at the hands of 
the sparrow, and immortalized in rhyme and story for 
generations upon generations of children, he’d be even 
more cocky than he is. 

By varied material, let us not understand subtle, remote 
selections, but with the unexpected always to be calculated 
upon. 


6 Adapted Material 


Perhaps we shall never find a Second Grade story for 
Third Grade children to read silently, that will be exactly 
what they need and want. Let us adapt it, then, but keep 
it short, clean-cut, concise, without confusion of ideas and 
with at least one little high-light of interest. 


7 Graded Material 


It seems wise always to select simple narrative form for 
the younger children, but the demands upon them should 
increase gradually, so that, with practice, they will not only 
do better the lesson of the same degree of difficulty, but 


will do equally well the lesson of the greater degree of 
difficulty. 
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8 Score Keeping 


This will prove to be more valuable in grades above the 
third. It is more particularly useful when an effort is made 
to increase speed as well as to improve comprehension. 

It is perhaps not advisable to emphasize speed in Grades 
I, II and III, only in so far as that children should be held 
closely to the reading in hand, without dawdling. — 


9 Conscious of Good Procedure 


A training in eye-sweep for blackboard reading, as well 
as the discouraging of lip movement, may begin in these 
grades, although explanation of the scientific basis for these 
factors need not be attempted. 


Suggestions for Grades I, II, III 


An old lady once showed her Bible to a friend, who 
inquired, “What do all these marks mean? In some 
places there is a T alone, in others T and P.” 

The answer was, “Those marks are beside the promises. 
The T means that I’ve tried them and I’m not yet sure 
that they’re true—but T and P means, Tried and Proved.” 

The following suggestions for Grades Iand II are T and P; 
for Third, we hope to T and P them in the lesson which 
follows. 


Grade I 


Begin with matching of interesting nouns associated with 
pictures and connect activities with these. Follow with 
picture drawing for seat work. Frequent use of interesting 
verbs. 


Grade II 


First Grade stories written on board and read by children, 
with teacher pointing. Material covered. Questions writ- 
ten on board about what has been read, studied by children, 
and answered orally. 

Easy story telling by means of pictures. 


In closing, let me tell one personal incident. 

Two fourth grade girls, Sula and Napolin, respectively, 
were brought before their teacher for disorderly conduct 
outside. When asked for an explanation, Sula said, 
“Well, you see, some one had pinned on Napolin ‘Kick me 
hard’—and I did!” which goes to prove that even in 
Silent Reading, Napolin, I am sure, would argue, a good 
thing may be overdone. 





Hymn for the Season 


Thine is the right to rule us all, 
Thine is the power to save; 

Plant in our hearts Thy heavenly law, 
And bless us with the lave. 

Thou wilt not let us wander far, 
Nor from Thy presence stray; 

At night Thou art our folding star 
And leadst us forth by day. 


Sweet Shepherd, tho’ at times the blast 
Howls high aboon the plains, 
Thou wilt conduct us all at last 
Where peace eternal reigns. 
Alike to Thee the day, the mirk, 
Alike Thy care for all; 
Thy love is over all Thy work, 
No ill shall us befall. 
—J. Logie Robertson 
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“Moving” Rhymes 


Dorothy Bennett, Philadelphia 





IF He HEARS ANY Nose He WONT COME AROUND. 





SANTA CLAUS IS COMING. THIS CHRISTMAS eve 
Re SURe AND SleeP SGUNDLY, DONT MaKe Belleve 
TO ALLTHe GOOD LITILE GIRLS AND BOYS 
HES SURE TO HAVE MOST WONDERFUL TOYS 
SO GOTO BED EARLY, DONT M&Ke A SOUND 






































DIRECTIONS 
CUT OUT SANTA CLAUS AND 
ARM ALONG HeAVY BLACK LIN 


PLACING ARM ON Body, USING 
A PAPER EF'ASTNECR. 


Hp Ber ce Pr 
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A Christmas Project 


Florence S. Reynolds, New Jersey 


Purpose 


To fill the children with the real meaning and spirit of 
Christmas. 
hn 


Outline 
I The first Christmas 
1 The story 
2 The main points 
II The real meaning of our Christmas 
1 Helping 
2 Giving, not receiving 
III The application of this meaning 
1 Giving , 
a Giving to family and friends 
b Giving to the poor 
c Giving to the sick 
2 Helpin 
IV Continding the Christmas spirit all the year 
1 By being unselfish in sharing 
2 By helping 
3 By being considerate of others 
4 By smiling and making other people happy 


Subject Matter 
I The first Christmas 
1 The story 
One morning, early in December, the story of the 
birth of the Christ Child was told in very simple 
language. The Bible version was then read and 
certain beautiful verses emphasized. 
2 The main points 
After discussing the story for some time, the children 
discovered two things which they thought im- 
portant: 
a That the first Christmas brought us One Who 
would help all people at all times. 
b That the Wise Men brought gifts to the King 
instead of asking for something from Him. 
II The real meaning of our Christmas 
The next lesson was an application of the two out- 
standing facts of the first lesson. The children de- 
cided that the real meaning of Christmas for us was 
giving and helping. 
Ill The application of this meaning 
1 Giving 
a Giving to family and friends: 

The idea of giving in connection with Christmas, 
was easy to apply. Presents were made for 
mothers, fathers and baby sisters or brothers. 
One child even suggested making a gift for the 
boarders. This suggestion was considered by the 
children, but was rejected, due to lack of time. 
The ideas given were many and varied. The 
gifts finally decided upon are described under 
“ Drawing.” 

6 Giving to the poor 

Just a couple of weeks before, the children had 
brought gifts of provisions for the orphans. This 
they saw was the spirit of Christmas giving. 

¢ Giving to the sick 

The desire to give was also utilized in other ways. 
The Christmas Tuberculosis Seals were bought 
to help the sick. 

2 Helping 
Not only was the meaning of Christmas carried out 
in giving, but in helping as well. Ways were found 
to help the parents, the teacher and each other. 

Children were found to improve greatly in polite 

actions. The boys became perfect little gentle- 

men in helping the girls with their coats, rubbers, 
etc. 
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IV Continuing the Christmas spirit all the year. 

It was decided that this Christmas spirit was so nice 
that it should be continued all the year. The 
following ways of doing this were suggested: 

1 By being unselfish in sharing 

There are many ways of doing this aside from giving 
to the poor and sick. In the schoolroom the chil- 
dren learned to share books, papers and pencils. 
At home there were always apples, cakes, toys, etc., 
to share with brothers, sisters and friends. 


Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gitt without the giver is bare. 


2 By helping 
The opportunities for helping were many, both in and 
out of school. This was discovered during our 
Christmas activities. The children decided to try 
to remember this great Christmas meaning through- 
out the year. 
3 By being considerate of others 
Not only could this be applied in school and at home, 
but also on the street, in stores, trolley cars, trains, 
movies. etc. A little courtesy and a little thought 
of the “other fellow’s” feelings were all that were 
needed in being considerate. 
4 By smiling and making other people happy 
All of the above led us to see a big thing necessary 
for a continuation of Christmas—smiling children. 
We cannot be cross when they see us smile, nor 
can other people be cross when they see us smile. 
The world is happier and better when it contains 
smiling children. 


Lessons Used in Teaching the Christmas Project 


I Language 
The following stories were used: 
The Bible Story 
“Why the Chimes Rang”—R. M. Alden 
“The Mouse that Fooled Santa” 
“The Suitable Child” —Norman Duncan 
(This last story-was used in connection with the 
final point in the project—smiling. 
The poems used were: 
“The Night Before Christmas”—Clement Clarke 
Moore (This was partly memorized.) 
“The Mail That Went Astray ”—Florence Boyce Davis 
(This poem gave fine opportunities of teaching 
consideration for the post-men and ways of 
helping them. 


Christmas stories were also written and illustrated with 
freehand paper-cutting. These were finally made 
into a booklet. 

II Reading 

The children read “ Peter and Polly in Winter,” pp. 36- 

74, and enjoyed it very much. 
III Spelling 
The following list contains some of the Christmas words 


learned: 

Merry Christmas night horn 
sheep giving ball 
music thanking doll 
star tree 

bells stocking 

camel toys 

presents drum 


Some of these words were suggested by the pupils, and 
some by the teacher. 

Booklets for these spelling words were made of stars, 
bells and stockings. 
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IV Music V 
Christmas songs which had been learned in previous 
years were reviewed. The following new ones 
were taught: 


“Santa Land”—Hollis Dann II 

“Tiny Bells” —The Song Primer 

“Jingle Bells” —Assembly Songs for Every Occasion 
“Oh, Christmas Night!”—Riley and Gaynor 


Christmas records were played on the victrola, which 
was loaned to us by the kindergarten class. 

As a reward for good singing, the class was chosen by 
the Music Supervisor to sing, “Oh, Christmas 
Night!” at the Auditorium Entertainment. This 
was felt to be a great honor. 
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Drawing 

Match scratchers were made for the mothers, and 
calendars for the fathers. Both of these problems 
afforded good lessons in measuring. 

For the baby, the children made rag dolls out of old 
stockings stuffed with cotton and rags. 

In the window-sills were made two scenes: the first, 
of the shepherds seeing the star; and the second, 
of the Wise Men following the star. These were. 
made very effective with dark blue sky and silver 
stars. 

As the final problem, triangular candy holders were 
made and decorated with freehand cuttings of 
Christmas toys. Santa Claus filled these with 
candy and candy canes, much to the delight of all. 


A Christmas Lullaby 


EMMA FLORENCE BusH 










OLD FRENCH 





The win-ter night was  cloud-less, The stars Shone|in the sky. 








lit - tle 


Sleep, lit - tle Ba - by Je - sus, 
Of all the world’s ba - bies, Dear - est and best, 


Note The lines, “ Sleep, little Baby Jesus,” 


The shepherds on the hillside, 
Left the soft, fleecy sheep, 

And hastened to the manger, 
Where Mary watch did keep. 


The little Bethlehem children, 
As the swift days flew by, 





Heard His first 


Soft. be Thy rest; 


etc., are to be sung after each verse. 


Oft listened by the cave door, 
‘To Mary’s lullaby. 


We come to-day to praise Him, 
And sing His wondrous birth, 
When the dear Baby Jesus 
For us, came down to earth. 





The Ox 


I bend, but dare not eat 
The gold food at my feet, 
Warm yet, and summer-sweet, 
For there last night was He — 
It is His very bed, 
So I must go unfed. 


Nor would I stray outside 

To see the tall winds ride 

Upon the grasses’ tide, 

For here last night was He — 
Here, on this stubbled clay, 
So must I dream and stay. 


That star on heaven’s hem 
And I, looked last on them 
Who stole from Bethlehem — 
Far, far to-night is Fe. 
Yet must I stand and low 
For Whom I only know. 
— May O’Rourke 





A Christmas Party 


(A Third Grade Project) 
Mary A. Stillman, Massachusetts 


M* third grade children had such a fine Christmas 
party last year, that I think you would be interested 
to hear about it. 

About two weeks before Thanksgiving, Marie, an eight- 
year-old girl of superior intelligence, asked if the children 
might have a Christmas party, saying they would like to 
give a play. When I asked where she would get one, she 
said she would ask the librarian for a book of plays. Just 
after this, I was out of school for three days, and when I 
returned, Marie brought for my approval the play, “Christ- 
mas in Many Lands.” I suggested that she take the part of 
Gretchen, who had the most talking to do, and asked what 
children she would like to have perform with her. She was 
impartial, but said she would think about it. 

The same afternoon she brought a paper of written 
specifications which an older sister had helped her prepare: 
The Russian child should have black hair and dark eyes, 
the Swedish child, light hair and blue eyes, etc. With this 
in hand she assigned the parts and invited the children 
to come to her house after school for a rehearsal. I was 
glad to have her take the initiative, for, on account of 
sickness in the family, it was impossible for me to stay 
after school for drills and rehearsals. 

After trying it once, Marie reported that Evelyn was too 
awkward for a fairy, so she was to be changed to a village 
child. The other assignments proved satisfactory. 

I allowed the performers each to copy her own part with 
the cues, and also to study her part in any spare school time. 
The rehearsals at Marie’s house proceeded about three times 
a week, and soon the girls began to talk about costumes. 
They asked if I would lend the Dutch girl my wooden shoes, 
saying they thought they could arrange the rest of the 
costume. 

At about this time I was asked to step out of the room for 
a moment, as they wanted to talk about something. I 
retired to the corridor, where I remained for about five 
minutes, while low conversation went on in the schoolroom. 
At last I was summoned back, but no explanations were 
made. 

Next they asked if a table might be moved from in front 
of a low ventilator, as they wished to use the latter for a fire- 
place. As soon as the table was moved, ideas began to flow. 


The grating must be removed, and something put around 
the opening to look like bricks. 


One boy obtained card- 
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board from old candy boxes and distributed this among the 
others to color; oblongs were crayoned red with white 
streaks between for mortar and the strips were fastened 
up by means of thumb-tacks. 

Another boy brought logs of wood from home and laid 
the fire in the ventilator opening, arranging red crepe paper 
flames, which waved in the draught enough to be quite 
realistic. Some one else found some discarded mill spindles, 
which, fitted together, made good crane and pokers. Then 
a girl contributed a pot to hang on the crane, and a boy 
brought his own stockings to hang by the fireplace. 

A feeble-minded child suggested putting a lighted candle, 
or two or three lanterns, behind the wood and paper, but 
as this was out of the question, on account of fire risk, the 
children quite set their hearts on having an electric light; 
the janitor said he would arrange it if an extension long 
enough could be found, and the principal of another school 
who heard the story offered to lend one. When this came, 
it had places for several lights; one was concealed in the fire- 
place and the others, trimmed with red paper shades, gave 
a pleasant lighting for the play. Wooden boxes to make 
seats for the performers, were contributed, and covered 
with burlap or paper. A large boy who lived near the woods 
cut down a small fir tree and attached a standard; for the 
decoration of this six children loaned ornaments. 

I had told the Russian child that her wirfter coat and hat 
would do for her costume, but she was not satisfied until 
she had obtained a thick blanket shawl to wear over her 
head, and some one furnished “Christmas snow” to sprinkle 
upon her. The Dutch child wore my wooden shoes, and 
had a realistic cap pinned up from a large handkerchief. 
The fairy’s mother covered a thin summer dress. with gold 
paper stars and provided crown and wand, while Gretchen’s 
mother made a complete costume of red cheese-cloth, with 
black bodice and crocheted cap. The dresses brought from 
home, with a few aprons and beads of mine, provided 
costumes for the whole caste. 

The next question was, where should we seat the mothers 
who might come to see the play? It was found that an 
Angling Club had stored, not far away, some settees and 
chairs, which we might borrow; so these were transported 
mostly on boys’ heads. , 

The project had grown so much that it seemed best to 
have a few rehearsals at school with the finished stage 
setting. The party was to be on Thursday afternoon, so 
on each of the previous afternoons of that week I omitted 
two reading lessons and held dress rehearsals instead. 
Each day we invited one of the lower grades for audience. 
No more rehearsals were planned, but by Thursday morning 
the fame of the play had gone forth and all the pupils up- 
stairs wanted to see it; so with the consent of the principal, 
a special performance was held for them, with the side and 
back aisles of the room simply packed with spectators. 
One of these advised his mother to be sure to come, as it 
was a good show, worth ten or fifteen cents! 

Our entertainment contained other features besides the 
play. Marie did not wish any pupils omitted, so she had 
obtained a library book of Christmas poems; by having 
each child who desired to do so learn one stanza, sufficient 
parts were provided without making too long a program. 
There was music, also. In our school sihging-book some 
one discovered a Santa Claus song in a different key from 
any we had studied. A little drill was given on this key, 
and then the school learned the simple little ditty. This 
did not satisfy the youngsters, however, as they seemed to 
prefer the good old hymns and carols they had heard at 
church or on the victrola. First they asked me for “Oh, 
Come All Ye Faithful!’ As this did not appear in any of 
the school-books, a Victrola record of it and a book of carols 
were brought from two homes. “The First Noel” and 
Luther’s “Cradle Hymn” were also requested. One boy, 
who had learned “Silent Night” from a Schumann-Heink 
record, offered to sing this as a solo, which he did in very 
sweet tones. The kinder orchestra of fifteen pieces played 
for five minutes while costumes were being donned. This 
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orchestra, also, was a project which had developed from 
Stevenson’s “Marching Song.” First a comb and a drum 
were brought to accompany that song; then other toy 
instruments came—clappers, rattles, snappers, bells, bird 
whistles, little music boxes, a five-cent banjo, and a tiny 
accordion, which plays only two faint tones. A lively march 
played with a loud needle upon the Victrola made the music, 
to which the youthful players kept time in perfect rhythm. 

At last the long-looked-for afternoon arrived. The pupils 
came to the school early, bringing eatables for the party. 
My desk was simply loaded with crackers, cookies, pop- 
corn, nuts, candy and two beautiful chocolate cakes. 
There was also a present for the school—a new pencil 
sharpener. “We collected money to buy a present for 
you,” they naively explained, “but we could not think of 
anything better than a pencil sharpener. We can all use 
that!” 

Soon all our extra seats were filled with interested parents 
and friends, including one member of the school committee. 
The program passed off without a hitch, no bashfulness being 
shown by any of the performers; in fact, the audience 
seemed rather small after the packed house of the 
morning. 


Historical Moving Pictures 
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In the play Hans and Gretchen are discovered trimming 
a tree and singing a Christmas song. They wish they knew 
what the children of other countries are doing at this time. 
The fairy enters and grants their wish; at a wave of her 
wand, the children enter, one by one, from eight different 
countries, telling how they celebrate Christmas and singing 
their own carols. Then the village children join them in 
a dance around the tree. 

At this point my surprise came in, for I handed to the 
fairy a basket of little celluloid kewpies whose paper skirts 
were really bags of popcorn, for her to distribute to the girls. 

The faces of the boys were a study; they were afraid they 
were not to be included in the surprise and they were not 
sure they wanted dolls anyway. Then came another 
basket, with kewpie soldiers, and the day was saved. A 
few larger boys, who did not care even for soldiers, passed 
theirs over to visiting children and everybody was happy. 

The refreshments were then served, each child being 
allowed to pass his own contribution to the others. 

At last the Christmas party came to an end; but the 
initiative, the inventiveness, the co-operation and the 
spirit of helpfulness and generosity the project had en- 
gendered will last for many a day. 


Ill 


Fourth Grade History Made Realistic by Means of Imaginary 
“ Movies ” 


Carrie L. Granger, Massachusetts 


How Our Country Grew 


FRENCH EXPLORERS 1N OuR COUNTRY 
Champlain (1608) 
Marquette (1673) 
La Salle (1683) 


CHAMPLAIN 

The week that we saw the William Penn pictures it said 
on the screen that we would see some explorers next. I 
wondered who they would be and soon found out that they 
were the French explorers, Champlain, Marquette and 
La Salle. 

The next week the first picture showed a boat coming 
from France. It was so small that it seemed a wonder that 
it ever reached America safely. Champlain sailed up the 
St. Lawrence River. He liked the looks of the country, 
so he went back to France and told the king he wanted to 
make a colony in America. 

A few years later the king sent him back with some people 
to make a colony. Champlain chose an immense rock that 
stood out in the St. Lawrence River for the place to start 
his city. He thought it would be a fine place to build his 
fort. He named it Quebec. One of the pictures showed 
the wall of logs outside the settlement with the loopholes 
to stick the muskets through. 

The settlers had a hard winter and almost all of them died. 
Help came from France in the spring and they made the 
first lasting French settlement in America. ; 

After Champlain had started his colony he tried to find 
a way to India. He found Indians liked Champlain and 
sometimes hundreds of them came with their furs to trade 
with the Frenchmen. They gave a beaver skin for a 
tin kettle, a bright piece of cloth or a string of beads. I 
liked those pictures especially well. 

Champlain helped build a church and got four priests to 
come and teach religion to the Indians. Later he went on 
one of his exploring trips and discovered the lake which is 
now called by his name. He was called the “Father of 
New France,” and it was a hard blow to the people when 
he died. 


MARQUETTE 

Marquette was a French priest and we saw him with the 
Indians near Lake Superior. The mission there was de- 
stroyed and he started back home. On the way he met a 
man named Joliet and they started out again together. 

They got as far as the Mississippi River. They did not 
know how long the river was, but they knew it was the 
“Father of Waters” the Indians had told them about. 
We saw them sailing part way down the Mississippi in their 
canoes. They went as far as the mouth of the Arkansas 
River. Then they went back to tell the government of 
Canada about the great river they had found. 


La SALLE 

We saw La Salle making a fort near Montreal. The 
Indians liked him and he stayed with them three years 
and learned their language. They told him of some 
beautiful rivers in the west where they had been to hunt 
the buffalo. La Salle wanted to go there too. He thought 
he would find the Mississippi River and build forts along 
its banks, where they could trade with the Indians for furs. 

He did not find the Mississippi at first, but went twice 
to look for it again, with more men and supplies. This time 
we saw him sailing down the river till he reached it: mouth. 
One picture showed him setting up a cross and taking 
possession of the whole river valley for France. He named 
it Louisiana, in honor of King Louis of France. 

La Salle was unfortunate and did not live to see his plan 
of making forts all along the river carried out. He had 
tried three times to explore the Mississippi River to the 
Gulf of Mexico and by being brave and persevering he had 
succeeded. 





Richness of Giving 


Who gives to whom hath naught been given, 
His gift in need, though small indeed, 
As is the grass-blade’s wind-blown seed, 
Is large as earth and rich as heaven. 
— Whittier 
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Ideas to Try 


A Christmas Lantern 


Johanna Holm 


Apply this pattern to green art paper. Attach side A-B 
of triangle in upper left-hand corner to A-B on the right- 
hand side. €ut on all full lines. Fold on the dash lines. 
With a conductor’s punch, make the holes indicated at the 
side and top of the Christmas tree. Cut one side like the 
pattern and two sides omitting the top. 

Paste green tissue paper on part representing the tree, 
being careful not to cover the holes punched. Paste brown 
tissue paper on trunk of tree and red on the tub part. 
Now cut circles about }’’ in diameter, out of bright vari- 
colored tissue paper and mount over the holes around the 
tree, also pasting some on the green tissue paper tree. Cut 
small candles about 7” wide and §” long under each of 
these colored circles to represent candles. Any paper, not 
tissue, can be used for the candles. 

Now paste the flaps under the other two sides. Fold 
down the top and paste flaps of top down inside of the shade. 
Remove electric light bulb and slip the shade on. 

This same idea may be carried out in this way for window 
transparency. Cut a Christmas tree, using a larger pattern, 
out of green art paper, make tub of red art paper and trunk 
of tree of brown. Punch holes in tree in irregular manner 
and paste colored tissue paper circles as described above, 
over these holes. Now cut candles out of other colors of 
art paper and mount vertically on outside of tree on branches 
pasting some tissue paper circles on top of these so that 
circle extends above candle. Paste candles under each of 
circles on trees also. Mount tree on window pane and the 

















light from the outside in daytime gives the effect of a lighted 
tree with vari-colored candles. The same effect is made on 
outside at night when room is lighted. 

















Transparencies 


Elsie Fisher Steinheimer 


HEN Christmas draws near, we are anxious to find 
little gifts for the children to make that do not take 
very much time. One very simple but attractive 

little thing is the transparency. 

The materials used are drawing paper, green, red and 
blue, with ribbon or cord to match, very thin tissue or 
tracing paper, black paper, tag board patterns, paste, 
scissors, punch and pencils. 

1 Materials Green drawing paper, 6” x 9”, white trac- 
ing paper, 4” x 53’, twelve inches of green ribbon or cord, 
and tag board pattern of the tree. 

Fold the green paper to form two oblongs 43”’x 6’. In 
the middle of one oblong place the tagboard pattern of the 
Christmas tree. Trace around this and cut out. Now, 
holding the paper folded, make the tree on the other oblong 
by drawing around open edge of tree cut out of first oblong. 
Cut out second tree. Put paste on the four corners of the 
tracing paper and place between the two “cut-outs.” 
Paste the green paper together on the three open sides. 
Punch a hole at middle of top edge and tie in ribbon or cord 
by which to hang transparency in window. 

Make 2 and 3 the same way. Use blue drawing paper 
for the star and red for the stocking, with ribbon or cord 
to match. 

4 Materials One sheet of blue drawing paper, 9” x 12”, 
two sheets of white tracing paper, 5” x 8’’, one sheet of black 
paper, 6’’x 9”’, one-half yard of blue ribbon or cord, tag- 
board patterns of frame, camels and path. Fold blue paper 
to form two oblongs, 6” x 9’. Place frame pattern on one 
oblong, trace inside of it and cut out oblong. Repeat on 
other 6” x9” oblong. On black paper trace camels and 
path and cut out. Paste a sheet of tracing paper inside 
one side of frame. Place folded frame on desk with open 
side up. Place camels and path in correct position on 
tr:cing paper inside frame and paste. Paste the other 
sheet of tracing paper inside open side of frame. Paste 
together the three open sides of frame. Punch holes near 
upper corners and tie in ribbon or cord. 
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b 8 q 
Make 5 and 6 the same way. Use red paper and ribbon Other colors and more elaborate patterns can be used with 
for the candle and green for the poinsettia. good results. 





7 Materials Two sheets of red drawing paper, 9’ x 12”, 
two sheets of white tracing paper, 8” x 11’’, three-quarters 
of a yard of red ribbon or cord, patterns for frame and December 
letters, paste. 

Trace inside of frame pattern on each red paper and cut 
out oblongs formed. Paste a sheet of tracing paper on one 
frame. Place other frame on this. Trace and cut out 
letters. Place them in correct positions on tracing paper 


Sing ho, for ol:| December! 
With hearth-fires all aglow, 

With snowflakes falling fast and free, 
And blust’ry winds ablow! 


inside frame and paste. Paste other piece of tracing paper Sing ho, for glad December, 

inside other frame. Paste frames together. Punch holes And all the joy it means! 

in two upper corners and tie in ribbon or cord. To silent snowy woods away, 
Make 8 and9 the same way. Use green paper and ribbon And gather Christmas greens! 

for both. 


— Marjorie Dillon. 
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Christmas Plans 
Lucy Church, Rhode Island 


Christmas last year was not successful. The tree itself 
was charmingly decorated with home-made and store 
ornaments and presents. The children had never had a 
community tree before and much that I bought for them 
was an anti-climax to their expectations, as these hard- 
working little foreign farmers are not taught to play at 
home. One boy gave me back his Jack-straws, remarking 
that they were “just sticks” and many others were dis- 
contented. So this year I plan not to make individual 
presents. Since during the winter I have to have my fifty 
inadequately clad little friends in the room with me during 
most of the intermissions, I am going to buy toys that they 
may use in the schoolhouse. Anagrams, ring-toss, a 
medicine ball, several small balls, stencils, tops, marbles, a 
few tools, plenty of clay, blocks, sewing materials, dominoes, 
bean-bags, and so on, ought to be enough to amuse them. 
If my funds hold out, I may get a little music-box to use 
while we are marching in and out. The box in which the 
school supplies came will make an impromptu closet. As 
I am always acting as referee, I believe the extra trouble 
will not be great and the group spirit should be improved. 
Sportsmanship in recreation is not a poor ‘aim in educa- 
tion and fuller, richer lives ought thereby to result. 





Christmas Suggestions 


E. Maude Bradley, Massachusetts 


HE little imitation striped sugar stick provides very 

interesting Christmas work for the first three grades. 

Use a piece of white 6” x 9” paper, making the stripes 
1’”’ wide, the lines }” apait, and ruling with red colored 
crayon rather than pencil. Fill in the solid stripes with 
red crayon. Place on the desk colored side down, and roll 
about, either a common or kindergarten pencil, being careful 
to commence with the corner lettered A; otherwise the 
solid red stripes will show but little. Remove pencil, 
adjust, if necessary, so that it will measure about 7” in 
length where the stripe is perfect, and paste down the 
corner C. Trim off the superfluous paper at either end 
to make the stick even, inserting one blade of the scissors 
inside and cutting around a little at a time. 

First grade pupils may place their ruler so that the lower 
edge is even with the long edge of the paper, and rule 
against the upper edge with a piece of red crayon. Raise 
the ruler so that the line just drawn across comes exactly 
at the lower edge of the ruler, rule again with crayon along 
the upper edge, and continue thus to ascend the paper until 
the upper edge is reached. Color every other stripe bright 
red, and try to draw with the ruler three red lines in the 
white space between the stripes. Roll and paste as before. 
Yellow may be used instead of red for both lines and 
stripes, and makes an attractive stick. 

It is completed by cutting a piece of thin paraffin paper 
about 2” longer than the sugar stick, and wide enought to 
lap slightly when rolled about and twisted at the ends. 
These make a pretty decoration for the school Christmas 
tree, and can searcely be distinguished from the real sugar 
sticks. They may be filled with small candies, or might be 
rolled about a real sugar stick, which could be left inside. 
They are also an amusing device to use on All Fool’s Day. 

The calendar mount is also adapted to first, second and 
third grades. A piece of brown or green construction paper, 
5}’’x 7”, with a line lightly ruled through the center of the 
long side, furnishes the foundation. Then each child will 
need a pattern of the star. The teacher may make this by 
drawing a circle 2” in diameter, and either spacing with 
compasses until five equidistant points are located, or using 
the geometry problem: To construct a pentagon within a 
circle. The star is then formed by connecting every other 
point about the circle. 
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Each pupil places his star about 2” in from the edge of 
the paper, with points A and C on theline. Trace carefully 
around the star with a pencil. Insert scissors neatly at C, 
and cut on the solid line from C on, up and around the 
point B of the star, down and along to A. Fold with the 
lines inside, which leaves the point B of the star above the 
fold, as in the sketch. Draw lines from the center of the 
star cutward for rays, in orange or yellow crayon, or both. 
Trace pattern of the star once more on gilt paper and cut 
out. Paste this cut-out gold star over the one traced on 
the construction paper. Complete by pasting a small 
calendar pad at the lower right side. 

The love box is suitable for a fourth or fifth grade to 
construct. It is so made as to fasten securely without 
paste or tying. Each side of a 9” square is divided into 
four equal parts by placing the ruler against each edge in 
turn, and making dots 2}” apart, being careful to place 
them on the e: treme edge of the paper. Conrect diagonally. 
Do not draw lines from corner to opposite corner. The box 
is locked by cutting slots {’’ long and +,’ wide in two ad- 
jacert corrers; also slits +4” long on the opposite corners. 
Cut on the solid lines and fold on the dotted ones. To 
fasten, bring opposite corners (diagonal) together, fold 
slightly on lines A-B and C-D, insert in the slot, draw 
through, then unfold, and smooth out. Bring the re- 
maining corners together and lock in the same way above 
the previous fastening. The sides of the box may be 
decorated if desired. It should be made of colored con- 
struction paper. 





Uses for an Old Mother Goose 
Book 


Elsie Briggs, California 


My large Mother Goose book, through constant use on 
the reading table, was beyond repair. I cut it up and 
made the following: 


15 puzzles. 

1 set of mounted pictures for border. 
1 set of word matching pictures. 

I set of sentence building strips. 


The puzzles were made from the full-page pictures. 
I mounted them on one-quarter inch bristol board and 
marked them off in about twelve pieces. The manual 
training class sawed them for us. We keep each puzzle 
in a separate cardboard pencil box. The number is on 
each piece and on the box, so they are not often mixed. 
My High First delight to make a puzzle and say the poem 
it illustrates. 

The border pictures are also full-page. I trimmed them 
carefully and mounted on gray bogus paper. We put a 
new picture up each day as we learn the rhyme. The 1B’s 
delight to see the row grow as their knowledge increases. 
One of the before-school pastimes is to see if they can say 
the whole border. 

The smaller pictures I mounted on 6” by 9” cardboard 
(tablet backs) and pasted an envelope on the back. In 
the envelope I placed a dozen or so strips of cardboard 
3” by 13’. On these I printed, in large, heavy letters, the 
names of objects in the picture. 

The jingles I cut into sentence strips and placed in heavy 
envelopes on the outside of which I printed the name of 
the rhyme. As they had already learned them, the 1A’s 
delight to assemble the poems. 





Be Merry All 


Be merry all, be merry all, 

With holly dress, and festive hall; 
Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 
To welcome Merry Christmas! 
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Seat Work in Reading 


L. S. Mills 


Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education 


EADING is the most useful and most important school 
subject. Children in school cannot work directly 
with the teacher all the time. Moreover, it is better 

that they do some work by themselves, and so become to 
some degree independent of the teacher as soon as possible. 

Seat work should be profitable. It should not be simply 
“busy work” to amuse the children and without educational 
value. 

The following are a few useful forms of seat work for 
Grades I and II in reading and, to some extent, they are 
an aid in Janguage work. A grade would naturally begin 
with the simpler ones as explained first and follow through 
to the more difficult ones near the close of the school year. 


Grade I 


1 Match lines and words and poems and reading 
selections used. For this, the poems or selections may be 
hektographed on oak tag and cut up by lines, phrases, or 
words, often old and discarded sets of books may be used 
for this purpose. 

2 Matching pictures and words. Pictures for this may 
be pasted on oak tag for convenience and to prolong their 
use. 

3 Building sentences, using words in boxes. The boxes 
should contain all the words needed. For this work, the 
sentences may be written on the blackboard by the teacher 
and children build at seats on tops of desks. 


“The sun shines to-day.” 
“Frank is a good boy.” 


4 Build columns of words; use the same boxes as above. 
Arrange in the same order as on the blackboard. 


shines 
to-day 


sun 
the 


boy 
hat 


Erase the sentences and let children reconstruct the 
sentences from which they are taken. 

5 Introduce and interchange written and printed words 
both on blackboard and in children’s boxes. Review work 
already done. 

6 Introduce letters, printed and script and written, 
capitals. Match letters, capitals and small, printed and 
script, printed and writing. 

7 Build words, phrases and sentences by letters. 

8 Build by letters columns of words as written on the 
blackboard by the teacher. Be sure each child has five or 
six each of the letters, especially n, 1, m, r, s, t, and ten to 
twelve each of the vowels. 

9 Build with letters short poems from books, blackboard, 
or from hektographed copies. 

10 Build sentences and list of words on blackboard. 

11 Use letters for seat work in phonics as follows: 


at et it ot ust 
bat let bit not must 
rat set hit dot just 
hat wet lit hot dust 
sat get sit shot rust 


Many other variations of this work can be planned out by 
the teacher. 

12 Children read books at seat, each pupil a different 
book, if possible, and have class period in which the children 
tell something of what was read. 

13 Pupils begin original composition both by letter and 
in writing as, for example: 





My name is 
My address is 
My teacher’s name is 








14 Pass each pupil a picture. Pupil to build under the 
picture the name of the object in the picture, or perhaps 
make one or more short sentences about the picture. 

15 Pass paper or magazines to children and ask children 
to underline in the magazine or paper the words they know, 
and to build the words so underlined. 

16 Copy the words so built. 

17 Place five or more words on the blackboard and ask 
children to build one sentence for each one of the words. 


Grade II 


1 Continue the work of Grade I, to have the pupils 
write rather than use the movable letters. 

2 Pass old books or magazines and paper to the children 
and ask them to draw a line around and to copy all the 
words on the page that they know. 

3 Have pupils copy in columns from a book or magazine 
or paper all the words beginning with a, b, c, etc. 

4 Fill in blank sentences where words have been omitted, 
as, for example: 


The door is 
There are 





on the table. 





The words for the blank spaces may be listed in columns 
on the blackboard and pupils select the word needed for 
each sentence. 

5 Place on the blackboard, sentences from the reading 
lesson, omitting one or more words. Pupils find and copy 
the sentences and supply the missing words. 

6 Pass each pupil a card with a word written on the 
card. Each pupil to use the word in five or more sentences. 

7 Place a list of five or ten words from the reading 
lessons on the blackboard. Pupils to hunt for and copy 
each sentence containing one of the words. 

8 Have each new word copied as many times as there 
are letters in it. 

9 Make a list of all the words containing a given 
sound. 

10 Copy sentences from the lesson on the blackboard 
and omit one or more words. Pupils to copy sentences and 
substitute words which mean the same as those given in 
the book, as, for example: 

“Jack has a small spade.” The pupil then writes the 
following sentence: “Jack has a Jitile spade.” 

11 Write all the words in the lesson beginning with 
capitals, or all the words beginning with b, or all the words 
beginning with l, etc. 

12 Place a new word on the blackboard and have all the 
new words possible made by changing the terminal letter, 
as: him, his, hit, hid, etc. 

13 Place list of words from the reading lessons upon the 
board and have pupils copy, giving as many forms of the 
words as possible, as: play, played, etc. 

14 Write all the words in the lesson ending with a certain 
letter or letters, as: ing, ly, ed, ness, er, tion, etc. 

15 ‘Transpose the letters in the following words to form 
others: nest, tone, salt, left, flesh, plum, peach, shout, wake, 
pool, shed, shrub. 

16 Build the alphabet in order, using letters from letter 
boxes—large and small letters. 

17 On a card of oak tag, the teacher draws a circle 
within which she writes a phonogram already known to 
the class. Lines are drawn extending from the circle like 
rays. At the end of each line is placed a letter representing 
a single sound, thus: 
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This card is given to the child. He constructs words by 
combining the letters with the phonogram within the circle. 
As he constructs each word, he writes it on paper. 

18 This exercise is similar to 17. The upper part of 
the card is arranged as in 17. In the lower part of the card 
are printed several sentences involving the use of the words 
constructed. The words are omitted from the sentences; 
the spaces where the words belong are filled with dots, a 
dot for each letter, thus: I see the . The . . .use 
the . The child is given an envelope containing all 
the words needed to build the sentences. He writes his 
list of words as in 17. He then builds the sentences found 
on the lower half of the card, filling in the dotted spaces 
with words. 

19 Ona large sheet of oak tag, the teacher writes columns 
of words containing the phonograms, as: op, ip, ine. 
Several copies are struck off on the hektograph, cut up so 
that each word is on a separate slip and placed in envelopes. 
On the outside of the envelope the teacher writes an, ep, 
ip, ime. The child selects the words from the envelope 
and places together on his desk all words having the same 
phonogram. This exercise may be varied indefinitely. 

20 Write sentences from memory. 

21 Begin silent reading as follows: 


A little kid stood on the roof of a house. 

As he looked down he saw a wolf passing by. 

“Oho!” he cried; “who cares for the wolf?” 

The wolf smiled and said, “It is the roof that makes you 
so brave, my fine fellow. If you were in the fields, 
how you would run!” 


Place questions on the blackboard as follows: 
a Where was the kid? 
b What did the kid say? 
c¢ What did the wolf say? 
d Why was the kid so brave? 
e Why did the wolf smile? 
Pupils answer these in writing. 
22 Pupils read the lesson and list words they cannot 
pronounce. 
23 Pupils read the lesson and list any words, phrases 
or sentences that they do not understand or cannot explain. 
24 Children cut paragraphs they can understand and 
explain, from magazines or papers, and paste them into a 
note-book or on paper to make a booklet of clippings. 
25 Select and copy the most interesting sentence in the 
lesson. 


The work of Grade ITI may continue along the same 
lines, but with increasing difficulty, according to the ability 
of the class. In gll reading work, the thought side should 
predominate over the mechanical side. The teacher who 
is resourceful in thought will plan out many other devices 
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to relieve the work of dead monotony. She will not aim 
to amuse the children with useless work just to keep them 
busy and quiet, but will plan all work along lines that 
will profit the children. 

Every seat period of the day needs very careful prepara- 
tion and planning on the part of the teacher, that not a 
moment of the children’s time may be wasted or habits of 
carelessness and inattention to work encouraged. 


Reading with Understanding 
and Clear Thinking 


Elizabeth Brown 


We all know that reading should be a real treat to the 
teacher, the child and the listener. In order to attain this 
our pupils must be taught to read with understanding. 

I have found that the following device has worked 
wonders with my class of forty-eight boys and girls. 
One afternoon a week I ask one of my best readers to come 
to the front of the room and read to the class questions 
which require thought. He may call on any one he chooses 
for the answer. The questions are clear; the leader reads 
with understanding; every pupil is intensely interested. 
Furthermore, it is considered to be a great honor to be the 
chosen pupil teacher, so all try to do their best work in 
every reading lesson. 

The following questions may be typewritten on sheets of 


paper. 


1 The distance from Providence to Boston is forty-four 
miles. An automobile goes at the rate of twenty-two miles 
an hour. How long would it take to go from Providence to 
Boston? 

2 John reads eighteen pages in the morning and twenty- 
nine pages in the afternoon? How many more pages does 
he read in the afternoon? 

3 Iam thinking of a man who wears a long white coat 
and white apron He works in a meat market and cuts 
meat. What is his occupation? 

4 All the school children in Concord were given catalpa 
trees to plant on Arbor Day. Mary attends the Dewey 
School in that city. What kind of a tree did she plant? 

5 Harry is seventeen years old. His sister Alice is 
twenty-five. How much older is Alice fhan Harry? 

6 School begins at nine o’clock. It closes at four. 
If one hour is allowed for lunch and one-half hour for recess, 
how many hours of study? 

7 Ella’s father earns five dollars a day five days a week. 
Pearl’s father earns six dollars a day four days a week. 
How much more money does Ella’s father earn? 

8 A man desires to have one hundred dollars for his 
vacation. If he saves five dollars a week for fifteen weeks, 
how much more must he save? 

9 Rice requires a very moist soil. 
in Utah? 

10 Christopher Columbus sailed from Spain, crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean, and discovered America. Who claimed 
the country? 

11 The President, of the United States lives at the 
White House. What is his name? 

12 “The snow had begun in the gloaming, 

And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white.” 
What season of the year is this? 

13 The motto at Eagle Camp is: “Style is dead; 
Comfort is King.” What kind of clothes would you 
expect to see the people wear at this camp? ( 

14 Men and boys gather sap from the sugar maple tree 
when the ground begins to thaw. What season is this? 

15 It is much easier to swim in salt water. Would you 
learn to swim in a lake or the ocean? 


Could rice be raised 
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“The Little Fir Tree” as Supplementary Reading 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


How to Use the Story 


board; the story being divided into five parts for this pur 


This story should first be read or told to the class for pose. If not, tell the story enough times for the children 


appreciation and then used as a reproduction story. 


to become familiar with it and then use the cards which 


If the teacher has time, she may print the story on the Pick out the most important parts of the story and make 
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Just then along came Old Santa Claus. 


use of twenty-two different words, about 
half of them being used in previous story 
cards. 

The cards are to be used as seat train- 
ing, matching the words on the card with 
the cut-up sentences printed below each 
card. Thecards are also suitable for board 
decoration, if drawn larger and appropri- 
ately colored. 


THE LITTLE FIR TREE 


The Little Fir Tree was very 
lonely. All the other trees were 
asleep. 


She had no one to play with. 


One night three Little Rabbits 
came. They came to play with 
Little Fir Tree. 

They had lots of fun. 

One Little Rabbit said, “We 
must be good, for it will soon be 
Christmas.” 

“Christmas! What is Christ- 
mas?!” cried Little Fir Tree. 

“Don’t you know what Christ- 
mas is?” cried the three Little 
Rabbits. “‘Why Christmas is—” 


Just then along came old Santa 
Claus and the three Little Rabbits 
ran away. 

“Ho! Ho! See this pretty Little 
Fir Tree. How I love Little Fir 
Trees,” said Santa. ‘‘They al- 
ways help me so much at Christ- 
mas time.” 

He took the Little Fir Tree to 
the house over the hill. 


Santa put a gold star on the top 
of Little Fir Tree. 
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He put on red balls and blue 





balls. He put dolls and drums, 
candy and toys all over the Little 








Fir Tree. 

















How happy the Little Fir Tree 








was! 














“Now I know what Christmas 





means,” she said. 
“It means giving to those we 














love.” 


Christmas Secrets 
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How happy the Little Fir Tree was! 
“Hump!” said the camel. “I wouldn’t think that. He 
and his father made us that jungle, you know. Wooden 


Secrets big and secrets small, 
On the eve of Christmas, 
Such keen ears has every wall, 
That we whisper, one and all, 
On the eve of Christmas. 


Secrets upstairs, secrets down, 
On the eve of Christmas. 
Papa brings them from the town, 
Wrapped in papers, stiff and brown, 
On the eve of Christmas. 


But the secret best of all, 
On the eve of Christmas, 
Steals right down the chimney tall, 
Fills our stockings one and all, 
On the eve of Christmas. 
—Alice E. Allen 





What the Toys Did for Billy 


‘ INE, all mine,” said Billy to himself, as he thought of 
the wonderful new engine his Grandfather Wood 
had given him that morning. “Mine, to do as I 
please with, and no one else has a right to say a word 
about it.” 

You see, it was an engine that you wound up and it went 
*“Choo-choo-choo-choo,” all around the room, and it was 
Grandfather’s New Year’s gift to him. “Oh, I must see 
it just once more!” and Billy tossed off the covers, slipped 
out of bed and crept softly down to the playroom. 

A fire still burned in the grate and he picked up his 
engine, went over and lay down on the big, soft, polar-bear- 
skin rug. ‘Mine, all mine!” he said again, as he looked 
at the wonderful engine, and then—well, I suppose he went 
sound asleep. Anyhow, it is right here that the once-upon- 
a-time part of our story begins. 

There was a sound of scuffling and growling in that 
corner of the room where the toy animals were glued into 
their green paper jungle. The pink-and-gold Fairy on the 
top of the Christmas tree fluttered down to the floor and 
waved her wand. There was a soft thump, thump of feet 
and all the animals of the jungle came trooping into the 
firelight. A little gray elephant padded up close to Billy. 
It was such a cunning little gray elephant, just the kind 
that a real circus elephant would want for her little baby. 
The tears were running down its little gray trunk, and it 
was using one of its flapping ears for a handkerchief. 

“Oh, dear!” he sobbed. “Billy has forgotten all about 
us, since his Grandfather gave him that wonderful engine.” 


rocks, pasteboard caves, green paper grass, and a looking- 
glass lake.” 

“He could keep his old jungle if he would only love me a 
little,” whimpered the little gray elephant. “Ever since I 
was made and put in the window of that store, I have been 
longing to be given to some little boy or girl who would 
love me.” 

“Did you see the washerwoman’s little girl, standing in 
the door of the playroom the other day?’’ rumbled the 
lion. “And did you see that rabbit she held in her arms? 
One of its pink-lined ears was all limp and wrinkled where 
she had chewed it; the sawdust filling was leaking out of 
its left shoulder, and one of its shoe-button eyes was gone! 
But—lI would give my mane and all my teeth to be that 
rabbit. She kissed it a dozen times while she stood in the 
door.” 

“To-morrow I shall be packed away in the attic,” said 
the pink-and-gold Fairy, “and there I shall stay, goodness 
knows how long, of no use at all. If they would only give 
me to the little Regan girl to be played with all day and 
dreamed of all night—” 

“The trouble with Billy is this,” said the soft-eyed giraffe. 
“He has too much of everything., The attic is full of toys 
that he has forgotten all about, and yet, when his mother 
wanted to give some of them to the Regan children, you 
should have heard Billy!” 

All at once a grumbling growl came from the bear-skin 
rug upon which Billy was lying. The enormous head lifted, 
the four paws were held up—and there stood the big, white 
bear, his eyes gleaming kindly in the firelight. 

“Get up on my back, Billy,” he said. ‘ We will take you 
down to that house by the hill where the Regans live, and 
let you see what toys mean to some people.” 

So the pink-and-gold Fairy flew ahead and opened the 
doors with her wand—then came the bear, with Billy 
riding on his back—and last of all came the animals, one 
after another. 

“Don’t knock!” said the Fairy, when they reached the 
house. “I will open the door. Come in, all of you. I 
am going to bring back a time that is past—the Regans’ 
Christmas Eve—so Billy can see it.” 

There sat the Regan family huddled about a tiny fire 
in the old rusty stove. 

“We must hang up our stockings to-night,” said one boy. 
“T’ll have to tie a knot in mine, for it hasn’t any toe, and 
that will make it pretty short.” 

“And, oh, Daddy!” cried the smallest girl. “There is 
a lovely pink-and-gold Fairy doll in a window down-town. 
Ask Santa to put that in my stocking, will you?” 

“And, Daddy!” cried the smallest boy; “in that same 

(Continued on page 673) 
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Christmas Eve in Santa’s Workshop 


Florence J. Martin, New York 


(A clown tumbles out.from behind the curtains.) 


Clown My! what a bump that was! I heard that there 
were to be great doings here to-night. It did not take me 
as long to tumble down here as it took you to come around 
the corner. Has it struck twelve yet? I heard that at 
twelve o’clock every Christmas Eve, the toys come to life, 
and dance and sing. (A clock strikes twelve.) Hark! I 
must be off. So long! (He disappears behind the curtain.) 


(From behind the scenes is heard, to the tune of “ Toyland’’:) 


Toyland, Toyland, little girl and boy land, 
Pretty dolls and see-saws, and lolly-pops so fine; 
Toyland, Toyland, Santa Claus makes it joyland; 
He it is who brings us all something at Christmas 
time. 


(The curtain rises. At the back of the stage is a counter 
on which are sleds, drums and dolls’ furniture. Santa, ham- 
mer in hand, is asleep in chair at the end of the bench. At the 
left center of the stage, a colored rag doll is sitting, dressed in 
blue gingham, white apron and red turban. In front of her 
stands a French doll dressed in pink crepe paper with small 
French pink hat. Behind the scenes there is a great noise 
of voices, drums, bugles and squeaks.) 


French doll (clapping her'hands to her ears) Oh, what a 
noise! I am glad that to-morrow is Christmas, for then I 
shall be in a home with some nice little girl away from all 
these noisy toys. 

Dinah (looking the French doll over contemputously) H’m! 
I love this old work-shop. I have lived here for years and 
my mother and grandmother, too. All the little girls held 
rag dolls long before you and your ancestors ever came over 
here. Every Christmas Eve before leaving, the toys all 
come and dance for me. You watch and see what else 
my toys can do besides making a noise. Pierfe! (A small 
bugler enters.) Pierre, please summon the toys. (Dinah and 
French doll move to back of stage.) 

Pierre (putting bugle to lips, announces) 

The clowns are coming on the run, 
Now you’!] surely see lots of fun. 


(Six clowns in white “yama-yama”’ suits and hats decorated 
with red discs tumble in. In time to Sousa’s “Sabers and 
Spurs” they march with hands on each other’s shoulders, play 


leap frog, have a mock wrestling match and then tumble off the 
stage ) 


Pierre 
The Japanese dolls will show us how 
In Japan, they sing, dance and bow. 


(Five Japanese dolls dressed in different colored kimonos 
and carrying fans, come in with little mincing steps to the tnue 
of “ Marusaki,” a song taken from the Physical Culture Outline. 
Two of them cross legs and sit down. Three stand behind, 
They sing:) 


























Marusaki lives in far Japan, 

She wears a long dress and waves a fan. 
When she makes a bow, she bends so low. 
She sits on a mat on her heels just so. 


She learns to do writing with a brush, 
Always very careful, never in a rush. 
She makes a low bow and bids us come 
To see the féte of Chrysanthemum. 


Then away we'll haste to fair Japan, 

Each one with a sunshade and a fan. 
When the visit’s over, home we come, 
Each one bringing home a chrysanthemum. 


(After every four lines, they dance around stage, coming back 
each time to first pose. At end, they dance off.) 


Pierre 
Rum a tum tum, rum a tum tum, 
The wooden soldiers, see, here they come! 


(Six soldiers in white trousers, gray cambric one-piece 
jackets, and red paper hats, march in to “The Parade of the 
Wooden Soldiers.” They march by ones, twos, in solid line, 
salute together and indivdually.) 


Pierre 
Be ready to jump and have a great shock, 
For now you will see the Jack in the box. 


(As the curtain is drawn, three cretonne-covered oatmeal 
As the music of “Jump, Jim Crow” is 


cartons are seen. 
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played, the first Jack jumps out of his box, bows and the lid 
closes. The third Jack comes up and bows. As the second 
Jack comes up and bows the third goes in his box. The first 


comes up and then the third, bowing to each other and the 
audience.) 


First Jack 
I am a little Jack in the box, 
I stay in without any locks. 


Second Jack 
I am a very funny toy. 
I amuse many a girl and boy. 


Third Jack 
A shriek I am sure to bring 
Every time you touch my spring. 


All 
To jump in and out is fun, 
But now that the day is done 
I must shut the lid tight. 


First Jack So good-night. 
Second Jack Good-night. 
Third Jack Good-night. 


(Lid closer.) 
(Lid closes.) 
(Lid closes.) 


(Curtain drops for a minute. Rises.) 


Pierre 
The stuffed animals are frisky to-night; 
Here they come running with all their might. 


(The dog is dressed in white flannel pajamas with feet, 
white mittens and cap, with floppy ears and a wired tail. The 
bunny is dressed the same, in brown, with long wired ears, black 
whiskers made from soft broom bristles and a long tail ) 


Dog (sings to the tune of Carrie Jacob Bond’s “The Sand- 
man.’’) 


I’m a white woolly dog with long floppy ears, 
That babies like to pull; 

I don’t snap at them, ’cause it doesn’t hurt a bit, 
For you know it is only wool. 


(They turn backs to audience, hop to bench and back again.) 


Cat 
I’m a wee stuffed cat, but babies love me, 
For J neither scratch nor bite, 
But I purr at them and cuddle up to them, 
And let them hold me tight. 


(While the refrain is played, the bunny hops around, the 
cat washes his face, the dog runs after his tail.) 


Bunny 
I’m a bunny rabbit so soft and brown, 
For babies to love and hold; 
I stay close by and never hop away 
As bunnies do in woods, I’m told. 


(The bunny hops, the cat rubs up against the dog and then 
they run off. Curtain.) 


Pierre : 
Now come the dainty dolls from France, 
To show us how lightly they can dance. 


(When the curtain rises, a French doll, dressed in pink, ts 
asleep in a rocking-chair. On either side is a doll dressed in 
white and blue. They rock the chair and sing the lullaby in 
“Dolly’s Dream,” by Oesten. The doll awakes. The two 
dolls who sang run off with the chair. The one in pink dances 
alone. At its end, six French dolls, dressed in white, rose, 
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blue, green, lavender and yellow dance in and dance around 


her.) 


Pierre 
The children could not be happy quite 
Without lolly-pops on which to bite. 


(Heads and faces are covered with green, white, red and 
orange wax paper. Holes are cut for the eyes. The sticks are 
of brown cardboard. They walk in stiffly to the tune of 
“Giant and Elves,” in the Hollis Dann book.) 


First Lolly-pop (recites) 
I’m an orange lolly-pop on a long wooden stick; 
My! how the children love to get hold of me and lick. 


Second Lolly-pop 


I’m a green lolly-pop, sometimes called lime; 
Children can buy me for less than a dime. 


Third Lolly-pop 
It doesn’t matter what others have said, 
I think the very nicest one is red. 


Fourth Lolly-pop 
I think the children are most fond of white, 
So it seems to me when I feel them bite. 


All 
But the color doesn’t make any difference or what 
you pay, 
When the children get at us we soon melt away. 


(They march off stiffly to the music.) 


Pierre 
All dressed up in a funny rig, 
The colored dolls will give a jig. 


(Two colored dolls, one very dignified, the other limber. 
dance a jig to the tune of “Suwanee River.” Curtain.) 


Pierre 
Now you will have a fine time 
Hearing some Mother Goose rhymes. 


(When curtain rises, a large book is seen at left center. It 
is made of a clothes-horse, covered with a sheet and a large 
drawing of Mother Goose pasted on the front. The children 
back o1 book sing while the characters step out yrom behind the 
book and dramati-e the rhyme. Five little girls, wearing rose 
caps, sit in a row. Mistress Mary, in a flowersed dress and 
large hat, waters her flowers. Little Boy Blue, horn in hand, 
sleeps by a small mound of hay. Little Jack Horner, with bib 
on, eats his pie. Jack and Jill wander out from the book with 
a shiny pail. Curtain.) 


Pierre 
When you’ve seen this 
You’ll wish there were more. 


(When the curtain goes up. there is a wee see-saw in the 
middle of the stage. Two sunbonnet babies, one in pink- 
checked gingham and sunbonnet, the other in blue, are seen 
on the see-saw. Two little boys in overalls and large straw hats 
run in, look at the girls, start the see-saw, and they all sing 
this old see-saw melody:) 

















Up and down, up and down, this is the way that we all go, 
First we’re up, then we’re down, the same game of see-saw 
we all know. 
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Now we’re high, now we’re low, when we have played it 
we want more. 
High or low, fast or slow, everyone loves to see-saw. 


(The girls jump off. The boys get on and girls repeat the 
song while the boys see-saw. The curtain falls for a minute. 
When it rises the overall boys are sitting on the see-saw, their 
arms around the sunbonnet babies. The Jack in the boxes, 
lids closed, are on the right of the stage. As their own music 
is played, the characters come back on the stage. Whentley are 
are all on, they sing “Toyland” again. The second time, 
they hum softly as the lights grow dim, At the end they all 
stiffen. As the curtain drops very slowly, a little girl in 
nightgown, holding an electric candle, sings to the tune of 
Brahms’ lullaby:) 


Wiegenlied 


Joh Brahms. 








Lullaby and good night, little toys, go to sleep. 

All the candles, once bright, have gone to their rest. 
Soft and sweet be your sleep, soft and sweet be your sleep, 
Soft and sweet be your sleep, may ycur slumber be sweet. 


Quickly Worps anp MELopy BY Epna E. Harris. 


San-ta Claus is com - ing, San-ta Claus is near; 
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Santa Claus 


(A Motion Song) 
Edna E. Harris 


I 
Santa Claus is coming, Santa Claus is near, 
Swiftly o’er the housetops dash his tiny reindeer.! 
Little heads are nodding, wee folks to Dreamland go,? 
As dear Old Santa Claus comes dashing o’er the snow.® 


CHORUS 
Jingle! Jingle! hear the sleigh-bells ringing, 
Pretty toys for girls and boys old Santa brings. 
Jingle! Jingle! ting-a-ling-a-ling-gle. 
“Merry Christmas, children dear,” Old Santa sings. 


II 
Down the chimney stealing, Old Santa Claus creeps,‘ 
He takes his pack from off his back,°and all around he peeps.® 
He sees the children sleeping and chuckles merrily,’ 
Then walks about on tip-toe, busy as can be.§ 
(Chorus) 
III 
He sees the stockings hanging along the chimney wide,® 
He fills them full from top to toe!” till there’s no more room 
inside.!! 
“God bless you, little children,” he whispers low, and then:— 
He puts his pack upon his back and off he goes again.!? 
(Chorus) 
Directions 
1 Arms swinging from left to right. 
imitate “dashing reindeer.” 
2 Heads nodding. 
3 Arms swinging ‘from right to left, fingers moving rapidly. 


4 Knees bending. Children crouch low, as though creeping down a 
chimney. 


Fingers moving rapidly to 


ARRANGED BY ARTHUR ROWE POLLOCK. 


Swift-ly o’er the house-tops dash his ti-ny rein - deer. 


Lit-tle heads are nod - ding, wee folks to Dream -land go, As dear Old San-ta Claus comes dash- ing o’er the snow. 


Cuorvus 


Jin - gle, 


Jin - gle, jin - gle, 


-gle, hear the sleigh - bells ring-ing,; Pret-ty toys for girls and boys Old Santa 


ting - a - ling - a - ling - gle; 








brings; 


“Mer - ry Christ.- mas, chil-dren, dear,” Old San- ta sings. 


q| || 
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5 Remove imaginary packs from right shoulders. 

6 Turn first to the right, then to the left, shading the eyes first with 
the right hand, then with the left. i 

7 Hands on hips. Throw heads backward and laugh quiely. 

8 Turn a few steps forward, then backward on tip-toe. ‘ 

9 Turn toward imaginary chimney and move index finger of right 
hand as though counting the stockings. 

10 Fill the imagainary stockings. 

11 Smile at the sleeping children. 

12 Place imaginary packs over right shoulders and walk away. 


While singing the chorus, the children jingle sleigh-bells rhythmically. 





A Tree for Cinderella 


Naomi L. Babson, China 


HIS is a Christmas play for small children. Stage 
setting and costuming may be as simple or elaborate 
as desired. This play was presented once out-of-doors, 

and once in a small hall by children whose ages ranged from 
four years to eight. It is particularly adapted for the lower 
grades of a two-room school. There are fourteen characters 
—nine girls and five boys. 


CHARACTERS 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
CINDERELLA 
Rep Ripinc Hoop 
LittLeE Bo-PPEeE 
JILL 
MotTHER HuBBARD 
Miss MuFFET 
Mary wits Her LAms 
MiIstTRESS MARY 
Jack (from “Jack and the Beanstalk”’) 
Houmpty-Dumpty 
Jack (from “Jack and Jill’’) 
LitTLE JAcK HorRNER 
LittLeE Boy BLuE 
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SCENE 


(“Storyland”’ doors right and left. 
center. 


Christmas tree at right 
Large arm chair in the center of the stage.) 


(Children enter alternately from right and left. Box of 
ornaments near Christmas tree. Jack asleep, with his head 
on his knees. Enter Alice.) 


Alice Curiouser and curiouser! I wonder where I am? 
It’s not Wonderland (pausing to look about) though it’s 
something like it; and I know I didn’t come through the 
Looking-glass again. Perhaps that little boy over there 
can tell me. (Crossing over to shake Jack’s shoulder.) 
Wake up, little boy! Please tell me what place this is.” 

Jack (yawning and stretching himself, then becoming wholly 
awake as he sees Alice This is Storyland. Didn’t you 
know that? 

Alice Oh! And who are you? 

Jack I’m Jack. 

Alice Where is Jill? 

Jack Not Jack and Jill, stupid! 

Alice And not Jack Horner—you’re too big. Jack the 
Giant Killer? 

Jack No; Jack and the Beanstalk. 

Alice (pointing at the tree) Oh! Is that a beanstalk? 

Jack Of course not! It’s a Christmas tree. This is 
the night before Christmas, you know, and we going to have 
a party. 

Alice What fun! May I come to it? 

Jack I don’t know—you haven’t any invitation, and— 
and who are you, anyway? 

Alice I’m just Alice. 


Jack Just Alice? I never heard of you. What can 
you do?; 
Alice I can sing a Christmas Song. (Sings.) 
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“Jingle, jingle, tiny bells, 

In the frosty night, 

None may follow Santa Claus 
In his busy flight. 

No one ever speaks to him, 
But he is so dear, 

He just knows what children want 
And brings it every year.” 


(From the Song Primer, A. S. Barnes & Co. Any Christ- 
mas song may be used.) 
Jack All right; you may stay. Here comes — 


(Enter Little Red Riding Hood, in hood and cape, with a 
basket on her arm.) 


Alice Oh, I know her! That’s Little Red Riding Hood. 
How do you do? How is your grandmoth— 

Jack Shsh! The wolf ate her! 

Red Riding Hood Hello, Jack! Mother sent some 


cakes. and I may stay till seven o’clock. (Pointing at Alice.) 
Who’s that? 


Alice It isn’t polite to point. 

Jack That’s Just Alice. She’s coming to the party. 
She can sing. 

Red Riding Hood I want to hear her. 

Jack Not now—it’s time to trim the tree. 


(They busy themselves with the ornaments, whispering softly 
as they put them on the tree. Alice stands at left front, 
watching. Enter Cinderella, in rags, with an armful of 
wood. Pauses to look at the tree.) 


Alice Who are you? 

Cinderella Cinderella, please, miss. 

Alice Of course. I ought to have known by the rags— 
I—I mean, I hope your step-sisters are well. 


(Silence.) 


Alice Oh,dear! I said the wrong thing again. Are you 
coming to the party? 

Cinderella (wiping her eyes with a corner of her apron) 1 
c-can’t. I have to work. (Evxit.) 

Jack There now! you’ve made her cry. You talk too 
much, Just Alice. 


(Alice sits cross-legged at one side of stage, Jack and Red 
Riding Hood go on trimming the tree. Singing off stage.) 


Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them— 


(Chorus—Alice, Jack and Red Riding Hood) 


Leave them alone, and they’ll come home, 
Wagging their tails behind them. 


(Enter Bo-Peep, crossing to center of stage.) 


Bo-Peep I’m sure I hope they will come home. 
worried, I don’t know what to do. 

Jack Of course, they will. 

Red Riding Hood They always do, don’t they? 

Bo-Peep But suppose their tails shouldn’t be behind 
them! 

Alice (loudly) NONSENSE! 


I’m so 


(They turn toward her angrily, but before any one speaks, 
enter Humpty Dumpty, much out of breath, fanning himself 
vigorously.) 


Humpty Dumpty 


Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I had such a 
fright! 


I was sitting on a wall, and I almost had a fall. 
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And though the king promised to send all his horses and all 
his men, 1’m afraid they would never have put me together 
again in time for the party; Such an escape! Dear me! 
Dear me! 

Jack Well, you are here now. Sit down and get your 
breath. 


(Humpty Dumpty starts to sit on large chair stage center.) 


Alice Perhaps it would be safer to sit on the floor. 
(Hum pty sits on a cushion beside Alice; others about the tree. 
A crash off stage, followed by crying.) 


Humpty Dumpty (nervously) What’s that? What’s 
that? 

Voice (off stage) Oh, my head! My head! 

Second voice It was all your fault, Jack. 
to hurry. (Enter Jack and Jill.) 

Jack Oh, my poor head! 

Chorus What’s the matter? 


I told you not 


(Jack and Jill face each other, point accusing fingers as 
they speak.) 


Jill Why, Jack 

Jack And jill 

Jill Went up the hill 

Jack To fetch a pail of water, 

Jill And Jack fell down 

Jack And broke my crown, 

Jill. And I came tumbling after. 

Jach and Jill Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Humpty Dumpty I’m glad it wasn’t ME! 

Bo-Peep There now, don’t cry—I’ll fix it! 
some brown paper? 


Who has 


(Red Riding Hood gives her some from her basket.) 
Alice There isn’t any vinegar. 


(Bo-Peep bandages head while children watch. Tapping of 
a cane off stage.) 


Mother Hubbard! Mother Hubbard! 


Chorus of voices 
(Enter Mother Hubbard and sits in the chair, stage center, 
while children crowd about, taking her bonnet, cane, and so on.) 


Mother Hubbard Merry Christmas, children! 
Christmas! I am very glad to be here. 

Bo-Peep And we are glad to have you. 

Jack We have a visitor to-night, Mother Hubbard. 
This is Just Alice. 

Mother Hubbard How do you do, Just Alice? 

Alice I’m very well, thank you. Oh, Mother Hubbard, 
please tell me something about your wonderful dog! 


Merrv 


(Mother Hubbard is silent, wiping her eyes.) 


Red Riding Hood Ssh! 
died? 

Alice Oh, dear! I don’t seem to be very successful at 
starting a conversation. 


Don’t you remember her dog 


(Enter Litile Boy Blue, rubbing his eyes and yawning.) 


Boy Blue Oo-oh! Am I late? Is the party all over? 
You see, I went sound asleep—oo-oh! 

Mother Hubbard You aren’t very late, Boy Blue. I 
just got here, myself. 

Jill And some people haven’t come yet. 
Mistress Mary, and Little Jack Horner, and — 

Jack Here they come, now! 


Where’s 


(Enter Mary, with lamb.) 
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Accept This Test 


Watch the results of this new 
way of teeth cleaning 


These are facts everyone should 
know, and teachers in particular. 


A new way of teeth cleaning has 
been perfected. Leading dentists the 
world over now advise it. Careful 
people of some 50 nations now em- 
ploy it. 


To millions it is bringing a new 
dental era. No one will go without 
it who once learns what it means. 


The fight on film 


Film is the great tooth enemy— 
that viscous film you feel. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 


Soon it becomes discolored, then 
forms dingy coats. That is why teeth 
lose’ luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 


Pepsaodent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on modern research. 
Now advised by leading dentists the world over. 


holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They cause many 
serious troubles, local and internal. 


Dental science, after long research, 
found two ways to fight that film. 
One disintegrates the film at all stages 
of formation. One removes it with- 
out harmful scouring. 


Able authorities proved these meth- 
ods effective. Then a new-type tooth 
paste was created to apply them daily. 
The name is Pepsodent. 


The use of this method has now 
spread the world over, largely by 
dental advice. 


Mistakes corrected 


Research also proved that old-time 
tooth pastes had made some great 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then 
removes it with an agent far softer 
than enamel. Never use a film eom- 
batant which contains harsh grit. 











mistakes. Soapy tooth pastes reduce 
the alkalinity of the saliva. That is 
there to neutralize mouth acids. They 
reduce the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth. 


Pepsodent reverses these results. 
It multiplies the alkalinity, multiplies 
the starch digestant. Thus every use 
gives manifold power to these great 
tooth-protecting agents in the mouth. 





A new day for children 


Pepsodent means a new day for 
children. It means better protection 
against troubles which were almost 
universal. TI ’entists now advise that 
children employ it from the time the 
first tooth appears. And you should 
know the reasons for it. 


See for yourself 


The results are quick and convinc- 
ing. Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth become 
whiter as the film-coats disappear. 
Watch the new beauty come. 


You will nevér doubt the need for 
Pepsodent after this delightful test. 
You will advocate it always. Cut out 
coupon now. 





10-DAY TUBE FREE 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept 599, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


eeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseeee 


eee eee e eee eee ee eee ee eee eeeeeeeeaeeeeeeee 


ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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Mary See my lamb! Isn’t it nice and white? It goes 
everywhere I do. 

Humpty Dumpty IT hope you don’t let it climb on walls. 

Mary Come, little lamb; we will sit right over here. 


<a Little Jack Horner, a very small boy, with a very large 
pie. 


Jack Horner I am Jack Horner who sat in the corner, 
and this is my Christmas pie. (Sits in a corner.) 
Jack (to Jill) I wonder if there are any plums! 


(Enter Miss Muffet, carrying a small stool and a bowl and 
spoon.) 


Miss Muffet I am Miss Muffet, and ¢his is my tuffet, 
and here are my curdsand whey. (Seats herself beside Alice.) 

Alice I hope there’s no spider, to sit down beside her, 
and frighten Miss Muffet away! 


(Enter Mistress Mary.) 


Chorus (sings) 
Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 


Mistress Mary (sings) 
With silver bells, and cockle shells 
And pretty maids all in a row. 


(Children sit in a semi-circle, right and left of ‘Mother 
Hubbard’s chair.) 


All Tell us a story, Mother Hubbard! 

Mother Hubbard 1’ll tell you about something I saw on 
my way here. I looked in at a kitchen window and saw a 
little girl sitting all by herself in the chimney corner, and 
crying as if her heart would break. 

All (softly) Cinderella! 

Mother Hubbard (gravely nodding her head) 

Humpty Dumpty Dear me! Dear me! 

Red Riding Hood Poor Cinderella! 

Alice But if she was sitting in the chimney corner her 
work must be all done, so she could— 

All Come to the party! 

Mother Hubbard I think she could. 

Jack Will you go and ask her, Just Alice? 

Alice Oh yes, I’d like to! 

Jill While she is gone, let’s all put something on the 
tree for Cinderella. Christmas is for giving, you know. 

Jack But we haven’t anything to give. 

Mother Hubbard I will give her my bonnet—I am very 
fond of that bonnet, but—yes, I will give it to her. 


Yes. 


(She walks over to the tree, and hangs the bonnet on it, 
nodding approvingly at its appearance there. As the children 
bring their gifts, they find an appropriate place for them, on 
or under the tree.) 


Jack I have some pretty colored beads in this box. I 
am sure she will like them. I will put it right here. 

Little Boy Blue Shé may have my horn. 

Jack We could give her our pail, Jill. 

Jill Oh, yes! It is a very pretty one. 

Jack And not much bent. 

Red Ridimg Hood She may have my cakes, and the 
basket, too. 

Mistress Mary Iwill give her my silver bells; my pretty 
silver bells. 

Bo-Peep She may have my crook—the sheep always 
come home alone, anyway. 

Mary And she may have my darling little lamb. 

Miss Muffet I will give her my curds and whey—I’ve 
only tasted a bit. 


Jack Horner Oh, dear! I suppose I must give her my 


pie—and I haven’t had a single plum! 

Humpty Dumpty I have nothing to put on the tree 
—but when she comes, I’ll give her some good advice about 
Yes, yes indeed! 


falling off of walls. 
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Mother Hubbard Ssh! Here they come. (Enter Alice 
with Cinderella.) 
All Merry Christmas, Cinderella! 
Cinderella Merry Christmas, everybody! This is the 
very first party I have ever been to. 
Jill All the t' ings on the tree are for you, Cinderella. 
Cinderella For me? How lovely! Oh, thank you, 
thank you! (She goes to the tree and looks at her gifts— 
blows the horn, tries on the cap, etc. At last she picks up the 
lamb.) What a lovely little lamb! Isn’t it white? I know 
a Christmas song about white, white sheep. 
Bo-Peep Please sing it. 
All Please do! 
Cinderella (sings) 
“Winds through the olive trees 
Softly did blow 
Round little Bethlehem 
Long, long ago. 


“Sheep on the hillsides lay 
White as the snow, 
Shepherds were watching them 
Long, long ago. 


“Then from the happy skies 
Angels bent low 

Singing their songs of joy, 
Long, long ago. 


“For in His manger bed 
Cradled we know, 
Christ came to Bethlehem 
Long, long ago.” 


(From “ Beginner and Primary Songs.” The Heidelberg 
Press. Any of the Christmas shepherd songs may be sub- 
stituted.) 


Mother Hubbard That is a beautiful song, my dear. 
Alice Let’s all sing. 


(Circling round the tree, sing any Christmas song used in 
school.) 
R (CURTAIN) 





Santa Claus Pantomime 


Anna B. Badlam 


Santa Claus! steps forth to-night 

To view? the starry heavens bright; 
The moon? is shining clear as day, 
And, ready waiting, stands his sleigh !* 


The toys! he’ll carry on his back 

Ae stored away within his pack;? 

This, within his painted sleigh,’ 

He tucks* away without delay, 

With drums,® guns,® dolls’7—such heaps® of toys— 
For all the waiting girls? and boys.!° 


The sleigh! is waiting at the door— 
’Tis packed? so full, ’twill hold no more— 
’Cept Santa Claus, who, with a bound,’ 
Runs quickly o’er the frozen ground, 
And, with a hop, and skip,® and spring,’ 
Lands safely ’pon his seat® within. 


He snaps! his whip!—He pulls? the rein!— 
Off speed* the reindeer, like a train! 
While through the air they gayly spring,* 
And merrily the sleigh-bells ring;® 
Until, at last, while peering® down, 
Old Santa spies’ a sleeping town— 


Where little children snug! in bed 
Dream of old Santa overhead.” 
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Then, softly,’ softly, like a mouse. 
He lands* his team ’pon roof of house; 


5, 6 


ae 
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Boys imitate drumming and aiming guns. 


Girls imitate holding and rocking dolls. 





While from his sleigh,5 packed full of toys, 
He nimbly springs,® but makes no noise. 


He straps! upon his sturdy back 

His heavy bulging Christmas pack ;? 

Next, through the gaping chimney tall? 

He'll slowly,* slowly,® slowly® crawl; 

Down’ down,® into the room he’ll come,® 
Then warm”? his hands—they’re cold and numb. 


The empty stockings! soon he spies? 

With his bright, laughing, twinkling eyes; 
When every stocking overflows? 

He quickly up* the chimney goes; 

His sleigh® is waiting—in he springs!’ 

His reindeer start’—as if on wings!? 


And, little folks,! in beds below, 

Will never,? never,’ never? know, 
That Santa Claus has been and gone, 
Until they wake® on Christmas morn! 


Directions 


(Class in “standing position”’) 
First STANZA 
1 Take one step forward. 
2 Lift the head, “backward bend,” turn the head slowly from left 
to right and reverse. 
3 Point upward. 
4 Motion towards desks. 


SECOND STANZA 

1 Stoop and imitate the placing of toys into a sack. 

2 Raise imaginary pack and lift slowly upon the back, as if difficult 
to place in position. 

3 Step inward towards the desks. 

4 Place sacks upon the desks, with deliberation and care. 


8 Motion towards imaginary sacks, with hands elevated, to show 
the heaps of toys. 

9 Boys point towards the girls. 

10 Girls point towards the boys. 


THIRD STANZA 

1 Point towards the desk. 

2 Raise hands to show the packs of toys. 

3, 4 Give a springing, running step by the desks. 

5, 6, 7 With a hop and skip, facing desks, spring, with “heels 
raise, knees bend,” motion, upon the tops of the desks. 

8 Sit comfortably upon the desks, with feet placed upon the chairs 
FourtTH STANZA 

1 Imitate the snapping of whips. 
The pulling of the single rein by which the reindeer are driven. 
Patter lightly with the feet. 
Lift the feet higher to imitate springing leaps. 
Shake the right hand to imitate the jingling of bells. 
Place hands to form imaginary spy glass. 
Turn the glass from side to side, as if peering about, then fix the 
glass upon the imaginary town, as if looking down upon it. 


“IQ Crim Co bo 


FirtH STANZA 

1, 2 Heads tipped to the right, until the cheeks rest upon the 
hands, as in slumber. 

3 From the “sitting position” upon the desks, take quietly the 
“standing position” in the chairs. 

4 Step down softly and slowly upon the floor. 

5 Give a light spring. 
S1xtH STANZA 
Stoop as if to lift the sack. 
Lift the sack to the back and adjust strap over the shoulders. 
Point upward at imaginary chimney. 
On “‘tip-toe stand” and gradually lower the body to the floor for 
c, | 
With a light spring, stand erect. 
10 Rub hands together and swing each arm three times to opposite 
shoulder. 


5, 6, 


Co. Foe 


SEVENTH STANZA 
1 Turn to imaginary stockings. 
2 Slap the knees softly, rocking the body back and forth, as if in glee 


(Continued on page 673) 
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History, Civics and Geography in the Primary 


Grades through Life Projects 


XX] 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


Local Study 


’ NOW thyself,” has nowhere a deeper significance 
than in the study of history, civics and geography, 
for the appreciation and sympathetic understanding 

that are essential to the high types of citizenship we are 
trying to build up have their foundation in knowledge of 
actual conditions in the home community. This knowledge 
then becomes a basis for comparison, and so leads out into 
the larger units of study with their need of broader sym- 
pathies. 

Thus we find that this particular part of history-civics- 
geography work in the third grade is one of the most 
strategic points in the entire campaign of the child’s edu- 
cational progress. Janus-like, its two faces turn in opposite 
directions. for one is turned toward all the work that has 
gone before, the other to all the work that will come after- 
ward. Meanwhile, between the two we have the assembling 
of afl that has been taught of fact and reasoning, with 
applications through comparison with that which is at 
hand, and we have the direct preparation for the differenti- 
ated studies which are to follow, and the more scientific 
treatment of these subjects. 

It is worthy of note that, as we have passed back and 
forth from the present to the past, and to the present again, 
we have ignored sequence of time or events in the projects 
chosen. 

Gradually the work, at first centered upon the immediate 
environment, will be extended so as to include the town or 
district, with perhaps ramifications into the county or even 
the state, and, because thi- foundation is made real through 
the study of actualities in the range of their own life- 
contacts, all that follows comes more easily within the range 
of visualization, and so of actuality. 

For the average teacher there are no more difficult 
portions of the entire curricula in these subjects than those 
portions ordinarily designated as for third grade study, 
unless it be those portions set aside for the fourth grade. 
Indeed, teachers are very apt to make of the history-civics- 
geography in both the third and fourth grades a bug-a-boo. 
Yet, when entered into with vision and sincerity, what a 
splendid field it proves!—delightful, practical in its immedi- 
ate developments, and brimful of interest to the pupils. 

Let us briefly consider the types of work that will best 
meet the needs of the task to be accomplished. 


1 Observational study. Obsetvational study is a com- 
posite of two related abilities: 

a Intelligent noting of the direct experience of the 
individual. 

b Interpretation of the materia] gleaned from these 
experiences into concepts which may be related 
to each other and to life 

The normal child is eager to know both “why” and 
“how,” his senses easily stimulated, his mind eager to follow 
each new lead. But his experiences in life have been too 
few in number and too limited in degree for him to have a 
sufficient number of well developed concepts to be able to 
form dependable judgments. The phenomena of the world 
are new to him, and so he reacts to each one in turn in- 
stinctively, not comprehensively. He may observe accu- 
rately as far as his powers enable him to grasp the situation, 
but the limit of his ability to understand and apply is so 
soon reached. ‘The child observes and seeks to under- 
stand; the adult observes and seeks to interpret.” 

So much of the work of the third grade is based upon 
observational study that the teacher particularly needs to 
‘remember that not only does much of the success of the 


pupil’s work in these subjects throughout his school career 
depend upon the observational habits being formed here 
and now, but that the intelligent adjustment to environment 
in after school life which will enable him to live most success- 
fully and most happily are conditioned by understanding 
and sympathetic reaction to the life forces about him. There- 
fore, from the first, the teacher should see that the pupil’s 
observations are accurate and accurately expresse |, and as 
fully interpreted as his degree of comprehension makes 
possible, for these are materials of which his concepts of 
the universe of which he is a part will be formed. 

This work will be developed by means of three main 
lines of procedure: 

a Making use of any one of the life-forees or life-facts 
that, as a part of the child’s environment either 
in the past or at the present, may have become a 
part of his experience. 

6 Putting before the child such materials or repre- 
sentations as will call forth the needed mental 
activity, and lead to the forming of desired con- 
cepts. Pictures and collections such as make up 
the usual educational museum are the most 
readily available of such materials. 

c Excursions. For the studying of physical features 
or processes, or for the getting acquainted with 
plants or animals or minerals, or for a study of 
some industrial plant or civic institution. 

These three phases of the work will later be developed 
through concrete situations. 

2 Research on the part of the pupils for the purpose of 
getting as much first-hand material as possible. 

3 Talks by citizens. 

4 Stories told by teacher. 

5 Stories read by teacher. 

6 Oral reports by pupils, frequently accompanied by 
such sketches as they may be able to draw. 

7 Stories or accounts developed by teacher and pupils 
together as a record of the observations made, the visit, 
or the work accomplished. These may serve for blackboard 
or other reading lessons, or be preserved as booklets. 

8 Dramatization. Many excellent civic interpretations 
and applications can best be made by a classroom dramatiza- 
tion or re-living. 

9 The reading of simple supplementary material by the 
pupils. 


Throughout the work should be simple and in the main 
concrete, and should be kept so close to actual life situations 
that the pupil all the while is being initiated into the broader 
realms that he must later explore, inhabit and influence. 


I Initiating the Project 


Many less formal ways of approach to this subject will 
suggest themselves to the individual teacher, according to 
the conditions in that particular community in which she 
is teaching and according to her own particular interests 
The treatment herewith developed is given partly because 
it deals with fundamentals and is therefore applicable to 
all communities, and partly because it offers such a direct 
approach for the teaching of American citizenship. 
The alert teacher will usually find some direct opening for 
the beginning of such a project made by the pupils them- 
selves, but always it is a simple matter to bring about such 
a situation that the pupils will readily enter into the spirit 
of the work. It is only necessary for the teacher to remem- 


ber that it is essential in this, as in all projects, that the 
problem come from the children themselves, or be directly 
and whole-heartedly accepted by them; that the planning 
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two inspiring books by CHARLES LATHROP PACK, 
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While scientifically authoritative, they are 
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NATURE MAGAZINE 


A delightful monthly magazine de- 
voted to birds, flowers, plants, animals, 
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nature photography. Written with a 
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presentation of nature subjects. 
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Special Christmas card in holiday 
colors sent with Nature Magazine when 
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throughout the progress of the project should come from 
the pupils, though it may be stimulated, and will be guided, 
by the teacher; that, having made their plans, the children 
themselves are responsible for the carrying out of these 
plans; that the problems or related projects which are 
brought forward for development during the progress of 
the majer project should show increasing power in problem 
setting and in judgment just as the work inself must show 
increasing power in investigation, reasoning, development, 
and the drawing of conclusiors or making of applications. 


1 Some of the apprcaches to the major project that have 
been proved successful are: 

a From a discussion of man’s fundamental needs— 
food, shelter, clothing—lead to a consideration of 
their own personal needs and how these needs are 
satisfied. List the occupations that have in this 
way been developed in their own community, and 
select one for detailed study; in the relating of 
this to other industries and to the life of the 
community the project is brought well on its 
way. Or 

b Since children are always interested in what people 
de, and especially in what members cf their own 
families do, list the occupations that are thus 
represented and make the selection from this list. 
The selecting of some ene of the agricultural in- 
industries, the one most important in the particular 
community, offers far-reaching possibilities. The 
simpler preducts, such as corn of alfalfa, are es- 
pecially well adapted to the understanding of the 
pupils at this stage of their development. 

c One very successful teacher uses a study of 
flewers, while another uses a study of bird life in 
the fall, and still another teacher uses a study of 
the trees of the town to lead up to the main project. 

d Astrictly geographical approach, using the map and 
leading directly from a consideration of the 
location and main gecgraphical features stressed 
in the last project to a consideration of the Joca- 
tien, etc., cf the home community, makes a more 
formal and Jess commendable approach, but one 
that has the value of directness. 

2 To make the work of this grade a direct continuation 
of that which has gone before, let us, for this particular 
treatment, appreach the project through a consideration 
of the people who live in the community and their life 
interests. 

Now that we are all here together, ready to begin the 
session’s work, one of the first things we shall want to do 
is to begin to get acquainted with each other. How many 
of us are there in this room? What do we call the group, 
taking all of us together? Yes, we are the third grade of 
School. What other grades are there in this school? 
Yes, in each classroom of the building there are a number of 
children grouped together as one grade, and all this session 
they will be associated together in their work and in their 

lay. ° 
. Where did you come from when you came to school this 
morning? Where shall you go when you leave school this 
afternoon? Yes, we each came from home, and we shall 
each go back home. 

Who lives in your home besides yourself, Jane? And 
what do we call your mother and father and the three 
children, taken asa group? (Repeat this with a number of 
children.) Yes, each cf us comes frem a different home, 
so each one of us represents a different family. Dear me! 
how many people are interested in what the people of this 
particular group, this grade, may or may not do! 

Do you thirk in Bodo’s schceol there were so many people 
to be interested in what his grade did? Oh, he didn’t have 
any “grade,” then! Why not? How about David’s grade? 
Hiawatha’s? Lolami’s? Well, well—how differently we 
niust live, then, frem the way all the peoples we have studied 
about lived! Let us talk of some of these differences. 
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What are seme ef the other things, besides this kind of 
school, that all of us third grade people have in our everyday 
lives that these other people did not have? In many cases 
we find they had something that was to them just what 
these things are to us, but the things themselves were 
different. Some cf them had schools, and churches, and 
towns, and many other things that we have, but the churches 
and the towns and many of the other things were as different 
from ours as their schools were different from ours. 

Don’t you think it would be interesting to learn more 
about our own people and the things that interest them, 
so that we may see what civilization has been doing for 
people all these years? I doubt that any of you have ever 
realized just how much more you have in your lives than 
even Hiawatha, or David, or Lelami had. We are Ameri- 
cans, and we have many interesting things to learn about 
what it means to us to be Americans—what it means to 
each of us to be an American right here in , our home 
town. 





II Developing the Project 

1 Lecating the town. 

Hew many ef you have lived in this town all of your 
lives? Where did you live before you came here, Sam? 
Ard you, Mary? (Have each child who has lived some- 
where else tel] where he lived.) How did you come—by 
rail, by boat, by automobile? (Have each pupil tell, if he 
can.) Through what kind of country did you come, Sam? 
Tel) us what vou can of what you saw on the way. Always, 
then, our train or our boat stopped at the places where there 
were people, and those of us who came in by automobile 
also stopped, as a rule, where there were people. 

But some of us were born here, and have lived here.all 
our lives. A few of us have never been very far outside 
of our town. Suppese we all take a make-believe trip into 
the country round about us, and note what we see. We’ll 
get into cur automobile right here at the school building, 
and drive to the railroad station first. What railroad is 
our town cn? Do you know of any other places on this 
same railread? Now what road or highway shall we take 
out of town? To what place shall we go first? In what 
direction are we going? Let us give close attention to the 
differeaces made by how many people we find living 
together. As we go out of town, we find the houses getting 
farther ard farther apart. There is more open ground. 
Soon we are in the (Country). Now we come toa 
railread cressing. Now our road becomes a street, for 
there are houses, perhaps a post-office and a church. We 
are passing through a (Village). 

Continue the trip in some such way, developing the idea 
that according to the number of people who live close 
together we call the place country, or town; that we use 
the word “town” frequently, to mean either a village, a 
small city or a large city. . 

I wonder if you can tell by looking on this map of the 
United States what portions of our country are open country, 
with perhaps villages and small towns here and there in them, 
and where the cities are. Perhaps some one may be able 
to find some of the very large cities. As we continue our 
study, we shall find that there are very good reasons for the 
fact that about half of the people of our United States of 
America live in the country or in small towns, about half 
in the cities. You see, the people of the city could not live 
except for what the people of the country do for them, 
and that, in turn, the people in the city do a great deal for 
the people in the country. We shall learn, too, that there 
is a very good reason why the towns of any considerable 
size are on a railroad, and that the great cities have more 
than one railroad connecting them with the outside world. 
We shall learn something of what reasons there are to 
determine that a towu shall be located where it is, rather 
than somewhere else. Certainly we shall learn why our 








town is located just where it is. 
On our map we see that our country is divided up into 
(Teacher passes her finger over the 


many sections. 
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boundary lines of home and nearby states.) These sections Is there any one in this room who was not born in 
are called ? (States.) But the states, too, are America? Then of what nationality are most of 
divided into sections. These sections are called ? us? Just now you spoke of Olga as a Russian and 
(Counties. ) of Haruye as a Japanese, but they were both born 
Let us find our own town on the map. Who can come right in this town. Why, then, do you not call 
and trace his finger all around the boundary of the United them Americans? Yes, indeed, Haruye, you are 
States? Who can find our home state and trace his finger an American—or will be when you grow up. But 
around its boundary? Who knows in what part of the when any one’s father, or grandfather, was of some 
state our county is? Put your finger on the map where you other nationality, we often speak of the person as 
think it is. Now let us find just about where in the county of the same nationalty, even though he was born 
our town is located. in America, and is growing up to be a splendid type 
Now we are ready to make some statements that will tell of American citizen. 
just where our town is located. (The following may be Perhaps there are people in our town who are of 
written on the board, and copied by the pupils.) some other nationality. Let us list on the board all 


of the nationalities 1epresented in our room; in our 
I live in ; 
— is located on the 
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road. 
and on the highway. Ne a 8B Sea <2 Gs 
It is in County, in the State PANS PENIS OIE ES: < 
of ha _ RON > Oe SUAS 
It is miles (direction). w4 
of (the nearest city). 





2 The people of the community. 


a Races. When we were learning 
about these other people we 
found that some of them looked 
very different from others — 
there were differences in the 
color of the skin, the hair and 
eyes; differences in the shape of 
the face, the position of the 
eyes, etc. According to these 
differences we spoke of them as 
belonging to different races. Do 
all of us in this room belong to 
the same race? (In a room in 
which there is a mixture of 
races — white, yellow, perhaps, 
even black — this gives the 
teacher a good opportunity to 
teach away from racial antago- 
nism.) Perhaps you know of 
people in our town of some 
other race beside these repre- 
sented in our third grade. 

What race was living in Amer- 
ica when Leif came here? What 
race did Columbus find here? 
To what race did Leif and his 
people belong? Columbus and 
his people? To what race do 
most of the people in this grade 
belong? Most people of our 
town? Most people of our 
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names of the races represented 
in our grade: in our town. 

b Nationalities. From what coun- 
try did Leif’s people come? So 
he and his people were called 

? In what country was 
Columbus born? So he and his 
people were ? Of what 
country were King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella and the peo- 
ple who came over with Colum- 
bus? Then we have another 
way of classifying people—ac- 
cording to the country in which 
they were born. 
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town. Let us write them here beside the names 
of the races, for some day we shall want to know 
to what race each nationality belongs. 


c People from other states. We have learned that 

our country is made up of many states. Don’t you 
think it would be interesting to know how many 
and what states are represented in this grade? 
Let us see the hands of all the children born in this 
town. John may count the number of hands 
raised, and write a statement on the board 
that will help us to remember. Let us see the 
hands of those who were born in this state, but not 
in this town. Jane may write a statement on the 
board telling that fact. Who can write a state- 
ment from these two already on the board telling 
how many of our room were born in this state? 
Good. Now we are ready to learn what other 
states are represented. Let us see the hands of 
those who were not born in this state. In what 
state were you born, Mary? Was any one else 
born in Kansas? You may write a statement 
recording the fact, Ellen. (Continue this until each 
child and his birth-state is included. Should there 
chance to be some child in the grade who wa. born 
in a foreign country, that fact should be noted, 
and a statement written to tell that and the corre- 
sponding fact of the number who were born in the 
United States.) 
Perhaps some of you can find the state in which you 
were born on the map. Good, Jane. What direc- 
tion is Kansas from Colorado? What direction 
did you come on your journey to Colorado? Etc. 
Isn’t it gratifying that so many people from other 
states liked our state well enough to come here to 
live, and that they chose our town as their home 
town? 


d Why they are here. Why do you suppose, Sam, 
that the mothers and fathers of all these children 
selected our town as the one in which to make their 
home? Yes, it is a good place in which to live, 
but in what ways? Can you tell us why your 
people came here, Jane? Yours, Sue? Do you 
know of any family that came here for any reason 
beside these reasons? Then when we put all of 
these answers together, we find that many people 
came to our town because of the work they could 
get to do, some because it is so healthful, some 
because of the beauty of the scenery round about 
us, some because of our good schools. As we learn 
more about our town, we shall find out in just what 
ways it meets the needs of its citizens, and what 
it has to offer as inducements to citizens of other 
places. Perhaps we shall find out, in the mean- 
while, that there are some other things our town 
lacks, and that some things could be done to make 
it a still better place in which to live. 


Right here let us stop and think fora moment. How did 
our town get to be what it is? How did it come to have 
factories and other things to furnish work for all of these 
people? How did it come to have these good schools that 
people like to send their children to? ‘Then, after all, the 
most important thing about any town is the people who live 
in it—the people who make the town- thecitizens. Are you, 
each boy and girl in this room, a citizen? Yes, you are 
junior citizens; some day you will be adult citizens, and 
have it in your power to do some of the things needed to 
carry on the work of our town, and to build it into a bigger 
and a better town. But must you wait until you are grown 
to begin doing things for your town? What are some of the 
things junior citizens may do?. Every day as you come and 
go, in your work and in your play, if you keep your eyes and 
ears open, you’ll be learning some of these things. From 
time to time we’ll talk about ju.t those things, but in the 
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meanwhile each one of us will be learning by the way you 
act just what kind of a citizen you are. 

Now when you have made your statements as to “Reasons 
why people come to to live,” we shall be ready to 
continue work in our notebooks. 





THINGS TO Do 


Have each pupil keep a notebook. As each phase of the 
work is studied, have pupils make statements covering the 
vital points, and put on the board in regular order. Each 
pupil should then copy the work from the board in his 
notebook. 

Make a collection of pictures, and especially of picture 
post cards, giving views of life in the country, and life in the 
town; views of the home town; views of nearby towns or 
cities. Use these frequently as the study progresses. 

Begin a progressive chart, to be continued throughout 
the session, setting forth “Things Our Town has a Right to 
Expect of Its Junior Citizens.” 


3 Our Streets 

When we took our imaginary trip into the surrounding coun. 
try, we drove over a number of different streets and roads. 
What differences did we note between the roads and the 
streets? What, in your mind, makes a good road? A good 
street? For what are roads used? For what are -treets 
used? Are all the streets of our town paved? Why not? 
What streets are paved? Why were these-streets selected 
from among all the streets of the town? Why is a paved 
street better than an unpaved street? Perhaps some of you 
remember when street was being paved, and can tell 
us about the materials that were used and the way the 
materials were handled. Who pays for having the streets 
paved? Who sees that the work is done? Some of us will 
be wanting to ask our mothers and fathers, or some of the 
other adult citizens, just how such matters are taken care of, 
for later in our study we shall talk a great deal about them. 

What does one ordinarily find along the side of a road? 
What does one find along both sides of our streets? For 
what are sidewalks? Of what materials are the sidewalks 
in our town made? Who has these sidewalks paved and 
kept in order? Who pays the bills for all of this? Which 
do ycu prefer to live in—a town with paved streets and 
sidewalks, or a town without paving? Sometimes men who 
are boosting towns, trying to get other people to come there 
to live, make a great point of how many paved streets, or 
paved sidewalks, the town has; sometimes they tell how 
how many miles of pavement the city has. Why? Suppose 
you were describing our town to a stranger—what would you 
tell him along this line? 

Since our citizens pay out their own money that the 
streets and sidewalks may be kept up for the comfort and 
convenience and pleasure of us all, and since our town fathers 
spend their time and effort seeing that this is done, what do 
you think they have a right to expect of us as to our conduct 
on the streets? 

Suppose you were to get off the train here at our station, 
a stranger, and want to find your way to the home of some 
relative—how would you go about it? Yes, the fact that 
each street has its own name and that the streets run with 
regard to certain directions makes it easy, as a rule, to find 
one’s way ina city. When you go home this afternoon, on 
what street will you be when you leave the schoolhouse, 
Sam? In what direction will you be going? Samand Mary 
each go from the building on Eighth street, but Sam goes 
north and Mary south; then Eighth street must run in 
what two directions? Similarly call on children who go by 
way of other streets running north and south, then on 
children who go by way of streets running east and west. 
If there be streets according to other points of the compass, 
make sure of some of them, also. 

Who can go to the board and represent Eighth Street for 
us? Perhaps you would like to make it on the sand-table, 





Jim, while Ellen draws it on the board. Everyone in Jim’s 
(Continued on page 670) 
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“‘Footprints’’ of History 


GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS 


By J. Paut Goong, Px.D. 
Professor of Geography 


University of Chicago 


The Problem 


Here in the Primary Room are Sara and 
John and William and twenty other little 
individuals whose tastes, aptitudes, and 
home environments differ widely. Each 
must learn to read and from the same 
lesson: obviously that lesson must have 


a common. starting point. GES and empires pass away—but 


their “footprints” are recorded 


‘. on the great map of the world, 
The Solution for us to see. 


THE FIELD READERS 


succeed at the outset because they start 
at a point familiar to every child—the well- 
known rimes of the nursery, through which 


Not only political changes and histori- 
cal development are shown in GOODE’S 
SCHOOL ATLAS. Valuable compari- 
sons of areas, size, temperature, popula- 
tion and other important features can be 





the first sight words are identified. Charm- 
ing prose stories, based on the rimes, show 
the sight words in new settings and gradu- 
ally introduce new words. A rational 
system of phonetic instruction and practice 
helps to build a real ability to identify new 
words as they occur. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
San Francisco 











made easily on the 300 maps it contains, 
with the aid of the scales which are 
everywhere given in both English and 
metric units. 


The atlas is bound in an attractive 
cloth cover and is now ready for dis- 
tribution. 


Price, $4.00 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers of Goode’s Wall Maps 











LAYS given by small. children. usually gain at least 

fifty per cent if something spectacular is introduced. 

| It is really worth while, then, to spend the necessary 
time and money on attractive costumes. 

The most popular play my first grade children have ever 
given included a Christmas Fairy and a Christmas Rabbit, 
and the small amount of work required for the bunny 
costume is certainly appreciated by the children, as well 
as the adult audience. 

The fairy may be dressed in any white dress, slippers and 
stockings. A crown, wand and wings may be made as 
follows (see diagram on page 670). 

Cut a stiff pasteboard crown the shape of the pattern, 
cover with gold paper, and paste circles of brilliant colored 
paper all over it for precious stones. Sew tinsel all around 
the edge, and pin the crown to fit the fairy’s head. 

The wand may be any gilded stick, with a Christmas tree 
ornament, and several lengths of tinsel for a tassel. 

Wings may be bought for a small sum, or each wing made 
separately from double white wrapping paper. This is 
wired all around the edge with flexible wire, re-inforced 
under the arms with white cardboard, and a heavier wire 
passes over each shoulder, to hold the wing in place. 
Draw any conventional design on each wing, and paint it 
in with flour paste. Then sprinkle mica snow on the 
pasted design and shake off the surplus. If you wish a 
colored effect, mix any color of water color paint with the 
flour paste before shaking on the mica. This design in 
snow may be edged with gold lines. White tissue paper 
fringe about six inches wide should be pasted all around the 
edge, to give a light effect when the fairy moves. 

The bunny is dressed in a Denton sleeping garment. 
The head, which is put on first, is made as follows: 

White eider down cloth comes in an oyster white which 
matches the suit very well. It should be cut to fit the 
child’s head, by the general. pattern given. It fits the 
child’s head smoothly, with the seam over the top, and a 
hole for the features. A whole mask is too grotesque, and 
is likely to frighten some of the children. 

Ears are cut double from the pattern, about fifteen 
inches tall. Stitch and turn them, and stitch again a 
quarter of an inch from the edge. This leaves a casing 
on the edge, to admit a stiff wire. Run in the wire, bend 
the edges of the ear slightly together, and color the inside 
with a red wax crayon, to give a pink effect. Through the 
slits in the sides of the head, insert the ears, and sew firmly 
on the inside. White wires ten inches long are laced in the 
cheeks for whiskers. o. 

Make thumbless mittens of eider down cloth for paws, 
and sew to ends of sleeves. The tail is a trifle larger than 
the paw, made by the same pattern. Stuff it and sew it 
just below the lowest button in the rear. The tail should 
flop when the bunny hops or dances. 

Teach the bunny to move around freely all through the 
play, for the costume is so unexpected that almost anything 
the rabbit does is funny. Even stretching out of his paw 
and taking hold of another child’s hand will make the 
children laugh. 

The following one-act play is given by two boys and two 
girls, just before the entrance of Santa Claus with the 
presents. 

The Play 
CHARACTEPS 
Little Boy 
Little Girl 
Fairy 
Rabbit. 


(Girl and_boy_seated_in'center of stage with any ordinary 
cothes on.) 
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A Christmas Play for Four Children 


Gertrude Chandler Warner, Connecticut 


Girl (sighing) I wonder what I am going to have for 
Christmas. I’m tired of dolls, dolls, dolls: 

Boy And I’m tired of drums, drums, drums! 

Gorl I?ll tell you what I wish. I wish we had something 
alive. Something that could run and jump, and do tricks 
and play with us. 

Boy That’s a good idea. I wish so, too. Hark! what 
was that knocking? 


(Enter Rabbit.) 


Grl For goodness sakes, who are you? 

Rabbit I am a rabbit. 

Boy For goodness sakes, what kind of a rabbit? 

Rabbit Oh, I am a Christmas Rabbit! Please let me 
come in. (Rabbit climbs up on the teacher’s desk, and lies 
down, turning his head and blinking. The bunny does this 
so that he may be seen easily.) 

Boy What do you get up there for? 

Rabbit (mysteriously) Well, you see, children, I’ve run 
away. I like tokeep watch. I ran away from Santa Claus. 
I heard him say to Mrs. Santa Claus, ‘‘There! that little 
rabbit is all done but his eyes. You get some pink eyes 
and glue them on.” You see, I didn’t want pink eyes; I 
wanted brown eyes. So I ran away before they could get 
any pink eyes on me. 

Girl Your eyes are very pretty. Can you do tricks? 

Rabbit Yes, I can shake hands (does so), and I can cry, 
and I can stand on my hind legs, and I can dance. (These 
lines are spoken slowly, and illustrated at length. Teach the 
children to wait until the laughter subsides each time.) 

Boy Oh, I wish you were our rabbit! Can’t you stay? 

Rabbit Oh, no, indeed! If Santa Claus should come 
and catch me, he would give me to some other children. 
Hark! What was that? I must hide. (Hides behind 
desk.) 

Children Come in, come in! 


(Enter Fairy.) 


Fairy Hello, little children! I am the Christmas Fairy, 
and I am looking for a runaway rabbit. 

Children What kind of a rabbit? 

Fairy Well, he was a white rabbit, about so tall, and 
he had whiskers, and two long ears, and a round white 
tail. 

Children What color eyes did he have? 

Fairy He had brown eyes. Did you ever hear of such 
a thing as a rabbit with brown eyes? 

Boy I saw one once that had brown eyes. 

Fairy You did? Well, I never did. But Santa Claus 
was going to give him to you to play with, and now he’s 
lost. 

Children To us! 

Rabbit (jumping out) Oh, I’m not lost! Here I am, 
Fairy. 

Fairy Oh, you bad, bad rabbit! How did you find 
the right house? 

Rabbit I just wanted to hide, and this is the first house 
I saw that had nice children in it. 

Fairy Well, you can stay, Bunny, for this is the very 
place Santa was going to send you, anyhow. Let’s go and 
tell him it’s all right. 


(Children put their hands on each other’s shoulders and do 
a fantastic dance to music, around the space reserved for the 
play, before going to the door. Any fancy dance may be 
used. 
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Kroma Pakeis 





—their place in art education 


It is universally acknowledged that 
love of color and the desire for ex- 
pression in color is born in every 
child. Yet it is surprising that there 
should be such a lack of opportunity 
for the child to express himself in any 
adequate way. The average outline 
drawing book offered children is the 
reverse of a thing of beauty. 


To supply a long-felt want, The 
American Crayon Company secured 
the co-operation of seven leading 
publishers, namely, Appleton, Doran, 
McKay, Macmillan, Putnam, Rand- 
McNally and Stokes. A plan was 
developed for reproducing the work 
of well known artists in outline. 
Famous juvenile books were selected. 
Twelve pictures were taken from 
each, reproduced in outline and made 
into a Kroma Paket. 


A Kroma Paket is an envelope 
containing, in addition to the twelve 
outlines on sheets 7 x 10, two sheets 
of instructions on the use of crayons 


and water colors, prepared by Mr. 
George W. Koch. There are also 
key sheets suggesting to the child 
the colors which should be used to 
produce the best results, and beauti- 
ful color reproductions, one showing 
the practical application of crayons 
and the other of water colors. 


Each Paket is based on one book. 
Among the well known titles are: 
Uncle Remus, Alice in Wonderland, 
King Arthur’s Knights, and Asop’s 
Fables. 


There is a distinct place in art 
education for drawings of this sort. 
They teach the child control of his 
media, acquaint him with the prin- 
ciples ‘of composition, and aid him 
in the acquisition of good taste, 
which is one never-ending source of 
his future happiness. 


Every art instructor should be 
familiar with Kromo Pakets. Write 
for full particulars. 


THe AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


#sTaea.r1seHem 183 


SANDUSKY:- OHIO - - 
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History, Civics and Geography 
(Continued from page 666) 


row may be his helpers. Let us look at Ellen’s diawing 
first. You see, it takes two parallel lines to represent a 
street. When we leave the building north, what is the first 
street we reach that crosses Eighth? In what direction 
does Sycamore avenue run? We will put this little square 
here, to represent the school building. Now put in Syca- 
more Avenue crossing Eighth, Ellen. (Continue putting 
in streets both north and south of the building until enough 
illustrative material is required.) Then what do we find 
here? Here? Here? Yes, and the street crossings must 
be kept open so that the automobiles and other vehicles 
can pass from street to treet. Who can tell me just how 
we can best designate this corner? etc., calling out the 
answers: “The southwest corner of Sycamore and Eighth 
streets”; “The northeast corner of Sycamore and Eighth,” 
etc. Continue with a similar study of the work on the sand- 
table. 

What is the name of the most important street of our 
town? What are its directions? Name one important street 
that crosses it. Another. Is there any one in the room 
who can begin at the north end of Main street and name 
each street that crosses it in order? (Naturally, all 
such phases of the study as this must be adapted to local 
conditions. In the average city of five thousand inhabit- 
ants or more, it is easily within the range of the pupils’ 
ability to learn all the streets in order of arrangement. 
Few, if any, of the pupils will know these at the beginning 
of the study. The learning of them may become an in- 
dependent pupil project, or may be done in connection with 
some of the trips that the class will take.) Represent 
Main Street, with its intersecting streets, on the board; 
all or portions of it on the sand-table; carefully note direc- 
tions, crossings, corners, as this work proceeds. 

What street runs parallel to Main street on the east? 
On the west? We shall want to learn the names of these 
streets, too, and make a map showing some of them. 

How many have noticed a fact in connection with the 
naming of the streets in our town that will always help us 
to recall them easily? Yes, the streets on each side of 
Main street are designated by means of numbers—Ninth 
street lies west of Main, and from there west the numbers 
decrease to First street, while just east of Main is Tenth 
street, and the numbers increase to Sixteenth street; the 
streets which cross Main are called “ avenues,” and all of 
them are named for trees. 

4 Our city blocks 

Select a block near the schoolhouse which is bounded on 
all four sides by streets, or the block in which the school- 
house is located. Take the class on an “excursion”; have 
them walk around the block; noting directions, and name 
each street as they pass. Review this with the pupils until 


it becomes well known, telling them that this is called 
“bounding” the block, and that later they will want to 
know how to bound : tates and counties as well. Perhaps 
some one would like to represent this block on the board; 
on the sand-table. Some one else may write on the board, 
to be later copied in the note-books: 

The block our schoolhouse is in is bounded 


on the north by Sycamore avenue; 
on the east by Eighth street; 

on the south by Locust avenue; 

on the west by Seventh street. 


Perhaps some one knows some other block well enough to 
bound it. 

Now we see that our town is all divided up into blocks, 
and these blocks, as a rule, are bounded by four streets. 

When the mail carrier goes about distributing mail, how 
does he know at just which house to leave each lettei? Yes, 
there are so many streets, so many blocks on a street, and 
so many houses in a block that each house is numbered in 
order that it may be easily located. There is a particular 
way in which this is done. Who will serve on committees 
to find out and report to the re. t of us to-morrow just how 
this is done? (Select from the volunteers four committees. 
Then—) All of you may go to Main street and the 
railroad. Then, John, you and your committee may go 
north, first on the right-hand side of the street, then on the 
left-hand side; Sam and his committee may go east on 
Elm avenue, first on the right-hand side, then on the left- 
hand side; etc. From a data reported the next day, develop 
a clear understanding of how houses in the home town are 
numbered, in each section of the town, on both sides of the 
streets. Emphasize the convenience of such an arrange- 
ment. Draw Main street and one or more intersecting 
streets on the board; give the number, 112 North Main; 
have pupils show the location of 114 North Main; 110 
North Main; of 111 North Main, etc., using locations 
calling for east and west directions as well. 

For to-morrow, let each of us select some well-known 
building in town—a schoolhouse, a church, the railroad 
station, the post-office, etc.—tell just where it is located, 
and see how many can tell us what the building is from the 
description of its location. Gradually evolve from such 
“games” a list of the important places in town, to be later 
copied on a chart or in the note-books, thus: 


Important Places in Our Town 





Name of Place | Location 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


Questions asked the Regents of New York 
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“The ont TIFICATES. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of 
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by hk and in the best in every state in 


47 SUBJECTS 
tions, ach subject a. 
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A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B.L. 
PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
y yh Ft EH 
¢ thoroughly need have no fear of mental 


tions. 
Price, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 12 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. o> 





HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 
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SEAT WORK 


Eliza ipp, B.S. 
"and best Busy. Work. Series. 








Illustrated. 

set of 50; 5 sets $1 00. 

busy and "they will give you no 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
aets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 


These cards for keeping a record of 
mig Ey for each review during the 
— or card answers for one pupil e% whole 
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For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffale, N. Y. 





g0,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
ac for each set. Write your dealer for circular 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 


A School Bazaar 


(Continued from page 625) 


Sales of ice cream cones and Eskimo pie® 
were held on the school grounds. 

Candy sales alone were also held on the 
grounds, 

Lunches were given in the down-town dis- 
trict. Patrons donated sandwiches, sugar, 
cream, coffee, doughnuts, baked beans, salads, 
etc. The lunches were sold all day Saturday 
= at least $100 could be cleared on such a 
sale. 

The buildings down-town were always 
donated. 

These sales were given far enough apart so 
as not to become monotonous to the patrons, 





Advice to Santa Claus 


If Santa Claus should stumble 
As he climbs the chimney tall, 
With all this ice upon it, 
I’m afraid he’d get a fall 
And smash himself to pieces— 
To say nothing of the toys! 
Dear me, what sorrow that would bring 
To all the girls and boys! 


So I am going to write a note, 
And pin it to the gate— 

I'll write it large, so he can see, 
No matter if it’s late— 

And say, “Dear Santa Claus, don’t try 
To climb the roof to-night, 

Just walk right i in, the door’s unlocked, 
The nursery’s on the right!” 

—Harrie Brewer Sterling 





That Little Baby 


Our baby is the dearest thing, 
So dimpled and so wee! 

A sweeter thing in all the world 
There simply could not be. 


And so the Wise Men, I am sure, 
ere filled with joy and cheer, 
At, finding in far Bethlehem 
t little Baby dear. 
—Marjorie Dillon 





Somebody’s Mistake 


The big folks don’t know everything; 
There’s one thing that I know is wrong- - 
They say the shortest days are here, 
The shortest days i in all the year! 
When, O they’re twice as long! 


Of course the sun is always late, 
And acts so lazy and so queer, 
Sometimes he doesn’t shine all day; 
But still—when Santa’s on the way 
Why, every hour’s a year. 
—Marjorie Dillon 





The Little Elves 


There’s a selfish little elf 
That to every one’s a trial 
(Always shirking things himself), 
And his name is “ Afterwhile.” 
All his errands must be run 
By another; and his share 
Of the work by others done— 
Do you think that’s really fair? 


If he’s with you, put him out— 
Troubles then will quickly end; 
Then call in and keep about 
That good elf “Right Now”—a friend! 
Easier your tasks will grow, 
With enough of time for play, 
When “Right Now” you truly know 
And he’s with you every day. 





16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 


—Janet Gargan 





Plays For Children 


We have prepared a list of over 150 plays recommended 

by authorities on dramatics for children. A copy will 
sent free to teachers on request. Ask for List M. 

OLD TOWER PRESS, 59 E. Adams St., Chicago 








With this aluminum double boiler and 
collapsible Sterno Stove you can cook 
regular meals in a jiffy. No smell, dirt, 
smoke. Takes up little room, every ‘thing 
nests inside of double boiler. 


Splendid for giving cooking lessons in 
class; for pupils to make their own lunch 
on stormy days. 


Use the stove.for making candy, heating 
flat-irons, curling irons, washing lingerie— 
a necessity for bedroom and sick-room 
emergencies. 


SAVE 75c NOW 


The regular low price for this combination 
is $2.25. Asa special introductory offer, 
we will sell it for $1.50, a direct saving of 
75 cents over the regular low price. 


Send this Ad and $1.50 
to Sterno Corp., 9 E. 37th 
St., New York City, D ‘. 
86, and we will Send thi 
Combination prepaid. 
a ne or 
money ba 


Sterno = 






Canned Heat 














Trim up for Xmas Parties! 


ANTA’Sontheroofalready. Trimthe hearth- 
side for him, festoon the house and school 
room for a jolly Christmas with 


Dowson 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


And make each gift you givetwice as welcome 
by wrappings from Dennison—charming seals 
and merry tags, and holly ribbons. 

The Dennison Xmas Book, a fascinating 32- 
page illustrated book on ways to make Christ- 
mas really merry—goes straight to you the day 
you send us 10 cents. Almost every Stationer 
and Department Store has it—or write today to 
$01.12) Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 








ee ee 


—— 
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DESIGNS FOR 
ILLUMINATION 


THANKSGIVING 
CHRISTMAS 


Post Cards 


These outline Designs are 

ticularly adapted to 

hool Work. eing de- 
signed for different grades, 
they afford an excellent 
means for developing color 
schemes, and in creating 
originality in new designs to 
decorate constructive problems. 

A 2-cent stamp brings a circular and samples 


ARTHUR W. SCRIBNER 
10 Pearl St. <- - Lawrence, Mass. 


of BOOKS <i, Publishers R E E 
We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Ourservice is quick and satisfying. Write 

for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 









































LEARN MODERN METHOD 


by correspondence. Thorough training in 
(1) Howto Teach Primary Grades; and 
(2) How to Use the Project Method. 
Catalog. 
NELLIE COOPER 
esk D ohnson City, Tenn. 
“Specialist in Training Primary Teachers” 


C FREE CATALOG GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR 
¢ CLUB AND NUMBERINCLASS 

‘ p{ Either pin illustrated made with any 3let- 
KIRGS.2404 ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamel 
as AD Silver plate, 25¢ ea , $2.50 doz. Sterling 
WA silver,40¢ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 
03409 Of Sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


BastianBros.Co. 516 Bastian Bldg. , Rochester, N.Y. 2529 


IN THE CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSE 
Acollection of seven new plays each 
“ mere of which was selected because the 
stories are so. ly calculated 
to interest children and inspire them 
to spontaneous interpretation. Our 
new catalogue, free for the asking 
contains a full See of this 
book and hundreds of other plays 
pa and entertainments. 














2) 





WALTER H. BAKER CO. 
9 Hamilton Place Boston, Mass 








THINK PROBLEMS 

Did you ever wish you had a quantity of simple 
problems handy for drill work? I have. So! worked 
out a set suitable for intermediate grades. The prob- 
lems are attractively arranged on cards—48 cards in 
the set-—240 problems with answercard. Each card 
also has two statements from which the pupils may 
make problems of their own. You need a set and 
your pupils will enjoy using it. Complete Set, $1.00. 
ETHA L. LUCKEN PORTLAND, N. D. 














CLASS RINGS 2 PINS 


Largest Catalog Issued —F REE 
Samples loaned class officers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
each. No order for class, society, club emblems too 
large or too pecial designs made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc., 7778 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y 
EVERYTHING IN 
BOOK S\ 


(WE CARRY COMPLETE STOCKS AND 
CAM PRL ORDERS FOR BOOKS OF ALL 
[KINDS WITH COMPLETE SATISFACTION. 





; 


G. BAKER & TAYLORG 


334 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 








A BEACON LIGHT 


TALKS TO TEACHERS 


By MATTIE DALTON 
Price, $1.50 Postpaid 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


234 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
221 Fourth Ave.,N. Y. 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








Santa’s Mistake 
ELIZABETH FERRIS, OHIO 


(The number of little girls may be increased. 
each one telling which of her presents she will 
give, and “THREE Jiitle Saniac” adapted.) 


Masilda I don’t like Santa Claus any more! 

Lillie and Anna (both) Don’t like Santa 
Claus? Why-y-Matilda! 

Matilda No,Idon’t! I went over to show 
my presents to little Jane Jones, and she just 
cried and cried/ Santa didn’t bring her a 
single thing. (Lillie starts off stage.) Where 
are you going, Lillie? 

Lillie Maybe Santa made a mistake and 
gave some of her things to me. I’m going to 
_ mamma to let me give her some of my new 

ols. 

Matilda I’ll give her my pretty Christmas 
picture book, too, if mamma will let me. 

Anna I'll give her a box of candies and 
some oranges. 

Lillie We will all go over and play with 
little Janie Jones all day. She will have three 
little Santa Clauses ’stead of one big one. 





Realistic Trees for the Sand- 
table 


M. R. HL. 


The problem of finding the right trees at the 
right time for use on our sand-table has always 
been more or less of a real problem, until we 
made a satisfying discovery last fall. Twigs 
and small bushes are fairly satisfactory when 
available, but these are by no means always to 
be had for the asking. 

The most satisfactory trees which we have 
found for use on the sand-table, and which can 
be made at any time, in any season, are what 
the children are pleased to call “real trees.” 
The basis of these trees are weeds. We decide 
on the kind, or kinds, of trees to be used. and 
then the children gather dried weeds which in 
shape will meet, or can be made to meet, the 
requirements. If it is a poplar tree or apple 
tree, we have no difficulty in finding the proper 
shape. Then, next, if there is to be foliage, 
we select our correct colors from colored paper. 
Where autumn colors are required, the children 
snip red, yellow, green and orange paper, in 
rather fine snippings. Then itis time to smear 
the weeds with paste and to drop the snipped 
paper on the smeared branches. The colors are 
mixed or not, depending on the tree to be 
developed. 

In the spring, if it is a Japanese sand-table 
that is being prepared, pink paper is snipped, 
and we have gorgeous blossoming trees for our 
miniature Tea Garden. 

You have noidea how attractive and realistic 
these various trees will make your sand-table 
until you have experimented. They are a 
pleasure for the children to make and give an 
opportunity for each child to have a part in 
preparing the forest, orchard, garden or park. 





Christmas Eve 


I like to think that every house 
Is full of cheer to-night; 
That everywhere—on every hearth— 
Warm fires are burning bright. 
God give our homes the gift of cheer, 
For no one ought to grieve 
On such a happy night as this— 
On Christmas Eve! 


I like to think that every heart 
Is full of love to-night, 
And free of every ancient grudge 
That shuts it from the light! 
God give our hearts the gift of love, 
For no one ought to grieve 
On such a happy day as this— 
On Christmas Eve! 
—Helen Cowles Le Cron 





Composition Subjects 


Coasting in the Country 
My Christmas Vacation 
Flying Kite 

A Birthday Party 
Helping Father 

An April Shower 

A Happy Day 

Making Cake 

The Sunset 

The Prettiest Thing I Ever Saw 
My Schoolroom 

Our Girls’ Club 


Grege Shorthand Course $10 


Most thorough mail course ever written; has 
been sold for $50. No other help needed to 
learn shorthand. Send $13 ($3 for books) and 
get course at once. Money back if not pleased. 
AAKER’S BUSINESS COLLECE 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Reference: Northwestern National Bank 


Tlew Words, Tlew Words 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced,and defined tr 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 








The 






“Supreme, 2 . 
Authority. Pa, Here are 


a Few Samples: XN 





















" Esthonia sippio 








Ruthene Ws 

7 aerograph askari broadcast & 
& Blue Cross cyper agrimotor “4 
rotogravure _ stellite Devil Dog & 


Air Council sterol 
mystery ship taiga 


hot pursuit 
abreaction 


capital ship sokol activation 

affectivity Swaraj photostat 

mud gun realtor overhead; 
megabar soviet Red Star 





a . Is this Storehouse 
=), of Information 
Serving You? 


2700 pages 
6000 illustrations 
407,000 words and phrases “ 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 


Write for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of 
Regular and India Papers, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO.., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A.. 





is "sel I 
Montes Neva Salve at 25 con Wonders 


for catarrh, cuts, burns, etc. Order 'e 
hem sold return $1.50 and all 6 Pieces are yours, 
$. SUPPLY COMPANY, Sox ED 39 Greenville, Pa.. 


STATUARY FOR SCHOOL DECORATION 


Reproductions of Classical, Medieval and Mod- 
ern Sculpture. Casts of highest quality work- 
manship finished in either Old Ivory or Bronze. 
Send thirty-five cents for beautifully illustrated 
catalogue of over 350 illustrations. 


BOSTON SCULPTURE CO. 
799 Main Street Melrose, Mass. 














SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS the best we can buy 
are found listed in our ‘““Help-U-Catalog” of Plays, Drills, 
Songs, Recitations, Minstrel Material, etc. Specials for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
“The House That Helps’’ 
THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio - also - 944 So. Logan St., Denver, Colorado 


Over 100 normal, high 
ness courses thoroughly taught by mail. ‘500 Free Tuition 
Scholarships” to be granted to first applicants. Apply 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE ROGERS, OHIO: 
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Fairies in Winter 


In winter when the wind is cold, 
The fairies cannot play, 
Or go a-dancing as of old, 
They have to run away; 
So right beneath the earth they creep, 
And hide themselves to rest and sleep. 


It’s only just a little rest 
They are allowed to take, 
For they must do their fairy best 
The lazy plants to wake, 
And help the little seeds to climb 
And burst in bloom in summer time. 


Now often-times a little plant 
I3 very tired and slow, 
And seems as if it really can’t 
Rouse up and try to grow; 
And then the fairies have to scold 
To MAKE them do as they are told. 


Bat when the little seed’s begun 
To rouse itself and try, 

It simply loves the summer sun, 
The breeze and summer sky. 
And then the fairy folk can play 
Beneath the stars at close of day. 








these Cut Glass pieces 


Just think — this handsome rooted cut glass 
bowl, 6in. across, and this nice covered marma- 
lade jar, 4in. high, both foronly $1! You can’t 
let this bargain slip by. Send $1, money order 


orcheck. If westof the Miss. add 20c postage. 
We guarantee prompt, safe delivery. Money 
back if you are not delighted. 


Dept.) PE 12 Krystal Krafters Trenton, N.J. 


NATURE STUDY FOR THE GRADES 
Grades 3 to 6 with a Teacher's Manual, by John Brad Crai 
“Nature Study for Boys and Girls is so unusually g d 
that I unhesitatingly recommend it for use in the grades, 
says A. E. Shirling, Dept. of Science, Kansas City, Mo. 
“A splendid work coming at the right time,” says 
W. L. Heilman, Supervisor of Nature Study, Columbus, O. 
“They will add materially to the nature work in the 
Detroit City Schools,” says L. Lenore Conover, Teachers 
College, Detroit. aa : 
The ate are an, mony in every section of the United 
States. Write for free sample pages. : 
Complete set, five books, postage paid, $4.44 
cINDOO PUBLISHING CO. — 
819 New York Life Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


100 Engraved $1Q-° 

Announcements : : 

100 NOT ENGRAVED. 85.00. Superior quality 

and service. Write for latest samples and correct forms. 
ROYAL ENGRAVING SHOP 

814F Walnut st. Philadelphia, Pa. 














While Teaching 


become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like ‘Genetic 
Psychology,’ ‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
“Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” ‘‘Methods of Teaching in Elementar, 
Schools,” “The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 45@ courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The University of Chicago 
89 Ellis Hall icago, Illinois 
ATT ELS I S 


For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


See page 679 of this[ magazine 




















What the Toys Did 
for Billy 


(Continued from page 653) 
window is a little gray elephant. Ask Santa 
to give me that. And Patsy wants the tiger— 
the fine striped tiger—and Bobby would just 
love the giraffe.” 

After the Reagan children had gone to sleep 
the Regan father sat a long time all by himself, 
his shoulders shaking, and Billy knew he was 
crying. 

Then, again the scene changed—a great page 
seemed to turn—and it was Christmas morning 
in the Regan home. There beside the chimney 
hung the poor, ragged stockings—empty. 
“Take me away!” sobbed Billy. “I don’t 
want to hear the children cry.” 

And right here Billy woke up—with tears 
streaming down his face. His fingers still 
clutched the bear’s soft fur, but— 

As; Billy looked about the room he saw the 
Regan father standing outside the window and 
looking longingly in at the Christmas tree. 
Quick as a flash Billy was at the window, had 
it opened, and cried: 

“Come in, Mr. Regan, come in, and help 
me get the pink-and-gold Fairy down from the 
top of the tree.” 

Why, Mr. Regan had the Fairy down in a 
jffy. Then Billy ran over to the jungle in the 
corner. Into one of Mr. Regan’s pockets he 
put the beautiful striped tiger; into the other 
pocket he put the soft-eyed giraffe; into one 
hand he put the pink-and-gold Fairy; and into 
the other the little gray elephant. 

“They are for the children, Mr. Regan. 
Hurry home, so they can have them in the 
morning.” 

Mr. Regan fairly flew towards home, and 
Billy unglued the lion and the camel from out 
the jungle, took them to bed with him, and 
went to sleep with them in his arms. 

But what I like best to remember is this 
(and it must be true, for Billy told me himself): 
after he got the feet of the little gray elephant 
loose from the green grass jungle, he kissed it 
right on the top of its little gray head. 

—Adapited—A. L. M. 





Santa Claus Pantomime 
(Continued from page 661) 

3 Unstrap the sack, open, take out toys, 
and procecd to fill stockings. 

4 Step forward, assume a stooping position, 
with cautious movements of legs and arms, to 
imitate climbing the chimney. 

5 Assume “standing position.” 

6 Turn to the desks. 

7 Give a light spring and mount the desks. 

8 Wave arms to represent wings. 


E1catTH STANZA 

1 Point downward, as if from a height. 

2,3,4 Shake heads knowingly. 

5 Rubeyes,asif waking. Openeyes, point 
with surprise and wonder at the stockings. 
Step forward, and round mouths into a suc- 
cession of inarticulate sounds, “Oh, oh, oh! 
Oh, oh, oh!” 


Nore The several stanzas are to be recited 
while they make the appropriate gestures. 
Gradually, as the words became familiar, the 
children may recite the words while expressing 
the story in pantomime. 





Want a Government Job? 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government 
examinations constantly being held throughout 
the entire country. During the winter and 
spring, many perrancnt life positions will be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800 a year; these have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
E 236, Rochester, N. Y., fer schedule of coming 
examination places and free illustrated book 
showing U. S. Government positions obtainable 
and sample examination questions, 


EMPRESS CO. Inc. 
828 Eighth Ave. 





She is too Old 


How often has it happened tbat 
women in the height of their useful- 
ness, while still young in spirit as ever, 
have lost advancement in school and 
social life—have even lost position— 
because of gray streaked hair. 


Formerly you had to suffer. Hair 
color restorers would show and ulti- 
mately ruin the hair. But now scien- 
tists have perfected a certain, safe and 
harmless treatment. 


“Tausigs 





Banishes Gray Hair 
In 25 Minutes 


TAUSIG’S IMPROVED INSTAN- 
TANEOUS HAIR COLOR RE- 
STORER recolors gray, streaked or 
faded hair to any natural or desired 
color. Its results ABSOLUTELY 
DEFY DETECTION by any one 
under any light. It gives any varia- 
tion of color, from fairest blonde 
to raven black. It beautifies, and 
improves any hair of any color or 
texture. 


You can recolor any strand to the 
exact color of the rest of your hair or 
you can recolor your entire head of 
hair to any desired shade in the pri- 
vacy of your own room in 25 minutes. 


TAUSIG’S IMPROVED is guaran- 
teed not to injure the hair or to inter- 
fere with waving or curling. Itis not 
affected by sunshine, shampooing, 
perspiration or steam. It will not 
come off on linen, brushes or hat lin- 
ing. You can use it for a life time. 
It will always maintain the same 
uniform shade. 


Absolutely Safe. 
by Medical Authorities 


Tausig’s Improved is not only effec- 
tive and certain, but it is the only 
hair color restorer absolutely safe and 
harmless, approved by the New York 
City Board of Health. Analyzed, 
tested and approved by 16 leading 
Professors of American, Canadian 
and European Universities and Med- 
ical Colleges. It is the only prepara- 
tion to print its ingredients on the 
package. 


Special Trial Offer 


As a special introductory offer we will 
send you a full size package of 
TAUSIG’S IMPROVED (Regular 
price $3.00) for $1.00 and this adver- 
tisement. Please specify color de- 
sired. If possible, send a lock of hair. 


This offer is good only if used before 
January 1, 1924. 





Her Hair is Gray! 


Endorsed 


Dept. P 
New York 
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DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crac 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Drape: 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 





BASKETRY MATERIALS—Catalog and directions, 
15c. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash 
splints,!cane webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, rush, 
willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 

LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc. 
19 Everett St., Allston Station - Boston 34, Mass. 


| The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 
cum hand or topeucligen tees. 











PAID BY US. 
£. FISHER COMPANY, 


113 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y. 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois 

Theoretical and practical class work throughout. Al 

departments. Maintenance provided as well as ap 

allowance each month. For further information write 

Supl. Nursing School, 2448 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Iii 





CLASS Emblems and Rings of EveryDe. 
scription. Twocatalogues FREE 
PINS for theasking. Pin shown here witb 
any letters, numerals, or colors. 
Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per doz 


Usion Emblem Co., Dept. 6, Valley Trust Bidg., Palmyra, Pa 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system in your own school 
room. A package, cqatataing directions and sup- 
plies for a room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now 
on sale. Order to-day or write for free booklet. 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System, = Lynn, Mass. 


Spencerian 














School Pens 


THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 

Superintendents and teachers should 
write to us for samples of these school 
pens. Supplies may be obtained from 
the trade. 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. ; 
No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No. 6—School, fine point ; semi-e'astic. 

No. 47—Intermediate, medium point ; stiff action. 









How Santa Claus 
Came to Be 


Once upon a time, long before your great- 
grandfather’s grandmother could remember, 
there lived a little boy named Santa. Now 
this little boy was very different from lots of 
little boys, for he was always giving everything 
that he owned away, instead of wishing for 
anything for himself. All his toys, his candy, 
even his clothes, he gave to any little boy who 
either needed or wanted them. 

Often his mother would say, “Now, Santa, 
please don’t give away this nice little red coat 
that I have made for you, or these little mittens 
that Grandmother has knit”; but the first 
thing Santa knew, he was feeling sorry for some 
little boy or girl, and the coat and mittens were 
sure to go. 

So it was through all the years, and Santa 
grew to be a man. All this time he was very 
happy. The strangest thing about it was that 
the more he gave away, the more he had to 
give. Every one loved him, but none loved 
him better than the little yellow-haired girl 
who played with Santa ever since he had been 
a little boy and who was, perhaps, the only 
thing that Santa had ever really wanted for 
himself. 

After Santa and the little yellow-haired girl 
were married, they went to live in a little log 
house that the neighbors had built for them. 
There they lived for many years. They never 
were very rich, because they were always 
helping some one else, but they were very 
happy. 

One Christmas Eve as Santa and Mrs. Santa 
were arranging the toys for their children and 
trimming the tree and filling the stockings, 
for that was before—but you shall hear more 
of that later—as they were doing all this Mrs. 
Santa said: 

“The children over the way won’t have a 
very merry Christmas this year. Their father 
has been sick for months. I wish that we could 
help them. but we have so few toys this year 
for our own children that I don’t see how we 
can give any away.” 

Santa said not a word, but he crept quietly 
upstairs and wrapped up the new overcoat that 
he had brought home that day. Down the 
stairs he stole and out into the cold, frosty air. 
That was the last that was seen of the overcoat, 
but a little later Santa came back with his 
arms full of bundles and his face full of smiles. 

When it was dark in the house over the way, 
Santa filled a big sack with toys and hurried 
over. He tried the front door, but it was 
locked. Then around the house he went, but 
not a window could he open. At last he spied 
the big chimney, which never had much smoke 
coming out of it. He took his pack upon his 
back and climbed to the top of the house and 
down the chimney, right into the room where 
all the stockings hung, and where a poor little 
Christmas tree without any toys on it stood 
in the corner. He filled the stockings with 
goodies and the tree with toys, and before 
anyone saw or heard him he climbed the 
chimney and ran back to his home. 

As Santa fell asleep that night he said to 
himself, “‘I wish I had enough toys to make 
every little boy and girl in the world happy.” 

About midnight Santa was awakened by a 
strangesound. Looking around he saw, sitting 
on the foot of his bed, two little brownies. 
They laughed and danced and clapped their 
hands and cried: 

“Hurrah for our new Master!” 

One of them crept close and whispered some- 
thing into Santa’s ear. It must have been 
very nice, for Santa laughed and said, “I'll 
do it!” 

In a few days everyone in the village knew 
that Santa was going away. This made every 
one sad, but he promised to come back every 
Christmas Eve, and although they knew that 
no one who ever left the village had come back. 
they felt sure that Santa would keep his word, 

So Santa and his family left the little village 





and traveled northward. Miles and miles they 
traveled, until they reached the land of ice and 
snow. 

There they found a big sleigh drawn by eight 
reindeer. On the back of each reindeer sat 
eight little brownies. When they saw Santa, 
they gave a shout and from the sleigh they 
took warm clothes for all the family. Santa’s 
were the gayest. They were bright red and 
trimmed in white fur. When they were all 
dressed in their warm clothes, into the sleigh 
they climbed and away they flew to the great 
Northland. 

After a while they came to a place where hun- 
dreds and hundreds of little pine trees were 
growing. When the brownies saw them they 
laughed and sang: 


“O, dear Santa, look and see! 
Every one is a Christmas tree.” 


On they went and the trees kept getting 
larger and larger, until the trunks were so big 
that one could build a house from a single tree. 
When the brownies came to the largest trees in 
the forest they whispered into Santa’s ear: 


“For little children, kind and good, 
Into — toys we shall make this 
wood.’ r 


At last they came to Santa’s new home 
The house was so large that it covered acres 
and acres of land. And Santa could scarcely 
see from one end of the work-room to the other. 
Hundreds and hundreds of little brownies were 
at work, sawing, hammering, pasting and 
painting; cutting and sewing; making wagons, 
trains, boats, dolls, furniture, books—every 
kind of a toy that you could imagine. When 
they saw Santa they stopped their work and 
jumped into the air crying: 

“Three cheers for our new Master!” 

Many years have passed since then, but still 
Santa lives on up in his toyland home. His 
beard is as white as the snow, but because the 
children love him so much he never grows old. 

Every Christmas Eve he visits our homes, 
bringing toys to the children and happiness to 
everyone.—Julia M. Mills 





$500.00 in Cash Prizes 


Did you ever feel a desire to see your 
favorite school subject projected on a motion 
picture screen? Here is an opportunity for 
you to write a motion picture scenario on some 
school subject with which you are most 
familiar. There are many subjects in your 
school curriculum that could be better taught 
if illustrated and supplemented by motion 
pictures. The contest is being conducted by 
the Society for Visual Education and is under 
the leadership of many practical and progres- 
sive teachers. This contest will give every one 
in the teaching profession an opportunity to 
submit their ideas of a scenario. Particulars 
of this contest may be found on page 618. 





A Boy was Born at Bethlehem 


A Boy was born at Bethlehem 
That knew the haunts of Galilee. 
He wandered on Mount Lebanon, 
And learned to love each forest tree. 


But I was born at Marlborough, 
And love the homely faces there; 
And for all other men besides 
’Tis little love I have to spare. 


I should not mind to die for them, 

My own dear downs, my comrades true. 
But that great heart of Bethlehem, 

He died for men He never knew. 


And yet I think, at Golgotha, 
As Jesus’ eyes were closed in death, 
They saw with love most passionate 
The village streets at Nazareth. 
—E. Hilton Young 
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Making Use of Our Windows to 
Make the Schoolroom More 
Attractive 


M. R. H. 


As in most of the school buildings built in 
recent years, our primary rooms have large 
windows on one entire side. These windows 
we find are a never-ending source of pleasure 
in using our handwork and a cause of attraction 
to the other children in the building. We begin 
in September and change our decorations each 
month. Flowers we find most attractive but 
not always the most interesting. 

These decorations may be used in any kind 
of windows and are easy to remove by using a 
safety razor blade. Not only are they attrac- 
tive from within but as well from without. We 
have found the following most satisfactory, 
always using the lower sash as the base. 


1 SEPTEMBER 


Sunflowers made double, orange paper first, 
yellow on top, with large black centers, long 
stems and plenty of the large green leaves. 
The sun shining on and through this decoration 
makes the flowers very realistic. 


2 OCTOBER 


Brownies, black cats, and pumpkins—all in 
silhouette, excepting the pumpkins, which are 
orange, with faces cut in them and yellow or 
red paper pasted on the back. 


3 NOVEMBER 
Scenes from ‘‘ Hiawatha.” 


4 DECEMBER 


The poinsettia. We found that red crepe 
paper was best for the flower petals, as they 


could be stretched into more realistic curves . 


5 JANUARY 
Snow-flakes or Eskimo scenes. 


6 FEBRUARY 


Patriotic. Freehand cuttings of soldiers in 
silhouette were most interesting to the chil- 
dren this year. 


7 Marca 


Daffodils, or red and yellow tulips. 
are beautiful in the sunlight. 


Either 


8 APRIL 


Rain. 
ettes. 


Children with umbrellas in silhou- 


9 May 
Purple and lavender iris, which makes a 
veritable Japanese flower garden in the window. 


We are careful to use a fresh green for the 
leaves. 


After teachers once use their windows as a 
means of displaying hand work and thus make 
the schoolroom more attractive, there will be 
no temptation not to keep the windows 
dressed up. 











| “[rbebeeneeee is the coordinated VEHICLE OF THOUGHT in school, social and busi- 
ness life 

RHYTHMIC PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP, when thoroughly mastered, becomes 
MENDOUS ASSET whenever and wherever handwriting is ued. THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSL 
NESS WRITING has no competitor when concrete results are considered above unproved theories and 
sophistical arguments. 

THE PALMER METHOD PLAN OF FREE SERVICE, through which more than forty thousand 
teachers are yearly being taught how to demonstrate and teach successfully good handwriting, is winning 
new friends and patrons by the thousands. 


Complete information upon request. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


30 Irving Place 


Pittock Bidg. 
New York, N. Y. 


Portland, Ore. 














THE CABLE CO. 











Songs that 
Cheer 


One teacher wrote us that 
these songs were the cheery 
songs that all her pupils so 
liked to sing. That this book 
made music teaching easy as 
could be. That’s the way 
so many thousands of teach- 
ers feel about the 


101 Best Songs 


and one of the reasons for its astounding success. Just 
think of a book that has sold over 5,500,000 copies, If it 
just suits all these other teachers, we feel sure it will suit 
you, too. 


We have a FREE sample copy waiting for you—ready to 
mail—if you will just write for it. Send today, and let’s 
get acquainted. 


Priced Very Low: 7c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid, Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 

















FIRST GRADERS 


In Modern Schools Read 15 to 25 
Books (including second and third 
readers) during the school year 


We Will Gladly Tell You How YOUR Class Can Do This 


M. Schwalmeyer, Training Teacher, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida, says: 


“Your manual is wonderful. I think the book the most concise and yet 
complete compendium of reading that I have seen, for all classes, irrespec- 
tive of grades.” 


Write for information on The Story Methed 
A Simpler method that gets better results 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4559 Forrestville Avenue Chicago, IIl. 
Read page 410 of this magazine for September, 1923. 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Se Beacon Street, Boston. 





Seek Opportunity through Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Streot, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW 








Products need salesmen — Teachers sell services through Teachers’ Agencies. 
Of Boston, 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





Agencies guide and stimulate to better teaching. 





Write us your qualifications and ask for our free literature. 


Fine nga oe CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
you now. ess MARION, INDIANA 


Consult an Agency. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Graduates 








Your best place may be near or far. 








Placement is a profession; 





use it. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°" y=" 


col and ormal . . 
a - a p . eget specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
Advises parents about schools Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 
Teachers’ Agencies do Vocational Guidance of the real kind. 











— 


SS > 


O_O 
ROCKY IMT TEACHERS’ 


Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo., Rialto Bldg. 


AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat. BANK BLOG. DENVER. COLO 














BREWER TEACHERS’ ACENCY wate OtRest oY 
FORTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IS OUR STORY 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING CH 
CHICAGO, ILL. ” Address either Office AMBEXORTLAND ORE saretees 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GRADE TEACHERS needed for emergency and mid-year calls. If Normal School graduate 
with experience, we can help you. Enroll NOW. Registration free. 


BEARE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


30 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
** The Right Teacher for Every Position”’ 
REGISTER NOW FOR MID-YEAR VACANCIES 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO.. Proprietors 


120 Boylston St., Boston. Mass. 1420 C . " 
$38 Filth ken. hie Yok: - bestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 1221 Pearl St., Denver, Colo. 











809 Title Bidg., B ham, Ale. 604 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore 
402 Dillaye Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 2. F. Jackson Blvd., Chi Il. 2161 Sha: re. ey, Ca 
49 Union Arcade. Pittsburgh, Pa. 1020 McGee td. Chicngs, Mo. tack Ave, Berkeley Cal 


510 Spring Street, 








MANY GOOD TEACHING 


3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. POSITIONS STILL OPEN 
Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Northampton, Mass. 
No fee till elected. 





In Penna., N. J., Det., Md., N.Y. Free Enrollment 





Modern Teachers Bureau 
Philadelphia 











1002 Market St., - 








Father Christmas 


The following laughable game admits of 
many variations, and requires little floor space. 

The players sit in a circle, and one begins by 
turning to a neighbor and saying: 

“Father Christmas came to me only yes- 
terday.” 

The neighbor replies: 

‘Did he really? You are lucky! 
what, I pray?” 

The first speaker now mentions a present, 
and commences to illustrate the use of the gift 
by suitable motions. Let us suppose she says 
“A bicycle.” She immediately begins to imi- 
tate the action of pedalling, and all in the circle 
must follow suit. 

No. 2 now turns to her neighbor and the 
same formula is gone through. Again a pres- 
ent is named, preferably one which will involve 
the use of, say, the right hand, e.g., a hair 
brush. The circle, maintaining its pedalling, 
proczeds to brush its hair with the right hand. 

The game proceeds until hands, feet, heads, 
and even the movement of the mouth involved 
in a present of chocolates are busily engaged. 
Failure to maintain the appropriate actions 
involves payment of forfeits. 


Bringing 





Mr. Weather-Vane 


My life a single purpose knows; 
I spend my time in showing 

To all the busy neighborhood 
Which way the wind is blowing. 


I claim no moment for myself— 
I ask for no vacation— 

Else I should quickly be removed, 
And lose my reputation. 


Alike by day, alike by night, 
In calm and storm I’m staying, 
Awaiting orders at my post, 
My captain’s voice obeying. 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 








SHORTHAND 
AT HOME 


First Lesson Free 


The CHANDLER SYSTEM is eas- 
ily learned by correspondence. 


Twenty lessons devoted to home 
study complete the course. 


Teachers who wish to use short- 
hand in their profession, or who desire 
» take up secretarial work, should 
write for the prospectus of the Chand- 
ler Home Study Course. 


This is the System adopted by the 
Massachusetts State Department of 
Education for its University Extension 
Course. 


The first lesson of the twenty will 


be sent free to those desiring to try 
out the method. 


CHANDLER SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL 


163 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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: : “And this little bird shall be some little child’s Christmas 
The Three Little Christmas |,,.2°) sonimnarinintaid 
Trees that Grew ona Hill And into his sleigh he jumped and away they flew over 


the sparkling snow.—Mary McDowell 
Once there were three fir trees growing on a hill. One , . ‘ 


was tall and beautiful, with wide branches; the second tree | (found in “The Teachers’ Story Tellers’ Book,” by Alice O’Grady 
was not quite so tall, but it was growing taller every day; Moulton and Frances Throop. Used through the courteous permission 
the third was only a little tree, but it was sturdy and | of Rand McNally and Company, publishers.) 
strong, and it hoped some day to be as tall as its brothers. 
The summer had gone and the maples and oaks and 
birches had lost their leaves long ago. Now the ground 
was white with snow and the fir trees were hoping that 
Santa Claus would soon come and take them away to be j 
Christmas trees. 
One day a little bird came hopping and fluttering along 
over the snow, for it had hurt its wing and could not fly. 
“Oh, please, big fir tree,” said the little bird, “may I 
rest here in your branches? I am very tired and I am 


afraid I shall freeze out here in the snow.” DIXON’ S 
“No,” said the big fir tree. “I can’t have any little 


birds in my branches. I am going to be a Christmas tree.” 


ort hig its branches proudly away from the shivering BEGINNERS’ 


The little bird hopped away to the second tree and said, 
“Oh, please, dear tree, may I rest in your branches? 
My wing is hurt; I cannot fly and I have come a long way 


















The Primary Purpose of 


Oe ae ae is evident in its 

“No,” said the second tree; “TI cannot have any little name— but even 
birds in my branches. I am going to be a Christmas Tree.” ° h 

So the little bird hopped away very slowly to the smallest more so in the 
tree. It was almost afraid to ask again, but the night was sl i —_ 
coming, so the little bird said very softly, “ Please, little pencil itself pos 
tree, may I rest in your branches? Iam so cold and tired. a sa mple will 
I think I can go no farther.” h 

“Oh, yes!” said the little fir tree; “‘creep up here close show you. 


to my trunk and I will cover you as best I can with my 
branches. I am so glad to have you here.” 

The little fir tree stood straight and still in the moonlight, 
trying its best to shield the little bird from the wind. 


Far away came the sound of silvery bells, which grew Write to 
nearer and nearer until there came into view a sleigh drawn 
by reindeer. Straight up the hill it came, past the big fir JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO. 


tree and the second fir tree, till it came to where the little 
fir tree stood. Out jumped the driver, all clad in fur. 
“This is the most beautiful tree in the wood,” said he. 
“T must have it for my Christmas Tree.” 
And he took it up gently, so that not even the little bird 
was awakened. 


Pencil Dept. 134-J 
Jersey City - N. J., U.S. A. 
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md Special Gross 
price 


THE GLOO FOUNTAIN PEN WITH CALENDAR FOR ENTIRE YEAR 1924 


Exact Size 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE A GLOO PEN 
An Ideal Christmas Present for the Pupil—In Christmas Boxes $3.00 per dozen 


It has the length of a pencil. The weight of a fountain pen. 


It fills a long-felt want; it does away with the dried-up, unsanitary, old-fash- 
ioned mucilage and paste-pot. 





It comes in four colors: White, Black, Blue, Red. Very finely enameled. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 
A Sample will Speak for Itself 


THE GLOO PEN COMPANY - 33 Grand St., New York 
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by Merit Alone, 
Chiropractic 


has grown from an idea in the mind of 
one man in 1905, to the second largest 
health profession in the world. 

There are now approximately 25,000 prac- 


titioners, more than a hundred schools and 
about 15,000 students. 


Twenty-six state governments have recog- 
nized the science as distinct and different from 
anything else on earth. 









DEFINITIO 


In less than eighteen years, this growth has 
he practice of Chiropractic 
consists of the palpation 


been effected, not only without the aid of other 
d adjustment, with the h ° ° ° ° 
| SSeomocdbesepeeabat Oe professions engaged in getting the sick well, but 


| -_ — to ge posi- 
| 3 hide : ; ; : 
bo ae in spite of their utmost efforts to prevent it. 














Chiropractic has never had a single doliar of 
endowment from state or national govern- 
ments. It has overcome the prejudice of the 
public, the opposition of other professions in- 
tent on its extermination, and adverse laws in 
every state in the Union. 


It has recruited its patients from among 
those upon whom other methods failed, and 
with these failures of other methods upon 
which to prove its efficiency, it has made the 
most phenomenal growth of any health profes- 








sion in the history of the world. 


Employ none but a competent chiropractor. 





Write for information regarding Chiropractors or Schools to the 


Universal Chiropractors’ Association, Davenport, Lowa, U.S.A. 


All Rights Reserved 
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BUY YOUR SCH°ol FURI:- 


ITURE AND SUPPLIES DIR 
ECT FROM FACTORY=—AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES 








aX : 
ay , 
Fat Gynt 


Defective teeth — defective pupils. 

With very few exceptions this is a universal truth, which 
any doctor or dentist will verify. 

The majority of schools are overcoming defective teeth 
by teaching oral hygiene and by providing their pupils with : 
Takamine Toothbrushes. 

This toothbrush, designed by Dr. Takamine, the famous 
scientist, is admirably adapted to the practical application 






















of oral hygiene lessons. Its 1-inch brush, with }-inch 
bristles, reaches the hard-to-get-at back teeth and back 
surfaces and thoroughly removes by ample friction the 
bacterial masses that cause decay. 


The Takamine Toothbrush is endorsed by welfare or- 
ganizations and dental authorities, because it is the most . 
scientific made. 


Start the good work now. 

Send in for Takamine Toothbrushes to-day. 
Price to schools—$7.00 a gross delivered. 

In less than gross lots, 5c. each, plus postage. 


TAKAMINE MFG. CORP. 


342 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
kak 21k Sie Se Se Ik Se ie Se 





















INCE 1806 we have been selling 
direct to Schools at wholesale 
prices saving them thousands 

of dollars each year. Rowles 
School equipment is recognized as 
standard all over the United States 
and is guaranteed to give absolute 
satisfaction or money will be re- 
funded. Send for catalog thirty- 
three and special teachers’ catalog. 
Catalog 33 is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of school supplies and furni- 
ture, and our teachers’ catalog 
illustrates a very complete line of 
teachers’ aids, kindergarten mate- 
rials and books. 
A Post Card will bring both Catalogs 
by return mail 
Address Department E 
E. W. A. ROWLES CO., 
2345-2351 So. Lasalle St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














READERS 
(Basic Books) 





If you are on the advance line try 
these books 


i2 
(From A. E. Winship, Journal of Education, Boston) ot ES 
The Wooster Readers have the merit of being ; 


LESSON vi. 
really Readers, in every particular. This is a 
noteworthy fact when we consider that many, of 
the so-called readers of the present day are nothing 








MS and an are 
8: ry 
more than scrapbooks. : 
The Wooster Readers are full of interest for 
every boy and girl. Our country and other lands, and 
historic sketches relating to the United States ~“ N ——— 
and to the world at large, nature study in animal 


and plant life, character stories and moral lessons, 
atriotic lessons, modern industries, foods and 
ygiene, proverbial wisdom, literature studies and 


the best classics—all this and more is found in the d 

subject matter of these Readers. an are 
They are the product of a teacher who taught 

expression, as an evidence of the comprehension 


of the thought conveyed; who kept in view the 
manners, as well as the morals, of the pupils, and 




















AMERICAN READERS THAT WILL MAKE AMERICAN CITIZENS 


WOOSTER PRIMER AND THE WOOSTER ARITHMETICS 
A Two Book Series for Grades 1, 2, and 3 


- Net Price Postage 
Wooster Primer (Industrial) 112 pp. 4 10 
Wooster First Reader > aie 


Wooster Second Reader 160 “ 45 12 
Wooster Third Reader 2“ & 14 
Wooster Fourth Reader ieee, 16 
Wooster Fifth Reader — we 18 
Why do the 


Wooster Arithmetics 
Sell in Such Numbers ? 


BECAUSE: 


1 They give the arithmetic drills needed for use 
in the everyday afiairs of life. 


. 2 They cover three Grades, never before covered 

one who was not purblind. 5D ~GRGE A5D Geet wees by ae beshe. ae aint 
The value of these Readers is not measured 6 cups 1 dish 5 spoons cnive 

by their immediate use. The lessons which they P : ; P - knives 3 They give a definite line of work which no 

contain will go with the pupil through life, and he 1 cup 6 dishes 2 spoons 5 knives teacher, however experienced, can do. 

will recur to pee * spe r= omen = profit, — — seis — 4 Th ke ind ; . 61 , 

in the years of middle age, when time for deliberate : = ‘hey make independent workers of boys anc 

reading may not be found, and when the profitable 4 forks 3 men 4 girls 5 clocks girls. 

lessons of youth will assert themselves on many 3 forks 4 men 2 girls 1 clock ; : 

and many an occasion, as a stored reserve capital — —_ _ — 5 They save time for both teachers and pupils 

of information and of subjects worth knowing and 1 6 2 5 3 4 3 and get the best results. 

remembering about. . 4 ne . 
There is not a dulland tiresome lesson, and there 6 1 5 2 4 3 3 2 6 They save the pupils’ eyes from defective 

is no lesson that does aot interest the pupils in “a —_— me — —_—_- = _ _— blackboard work. 

art dae te ie tlle Gentes te 2 5 1 3 + 2 1 3 7 Pupils who have used these boeks do not have 

series is to teach Reading. . 4 1 5 2 1 3 4 1 difficulty in arithmetic in the advanced Grades. 
It will be a profitable day for all schools when ee. foo. see pies - ia = 8 These books give pupils a systematic start. 

sory re ap fad readers, method readers, 

dull and stupid readers, narrow and one-sided : 

readers, inconsecutive readers, and readers con- Book I—Part of two pages reduced Price Postage 

taining lessons to “fill up” are cast out and Wooster Arithmetic, Book I For Grade 1. 128 pp. 40cents 10 cents 

replaced by real readers, such as the Wooster A A 

Readers. Wooster Arithmetic, Book II For Grades 2 and 3. 224 pp. 48cents 12 cents 


WOOSTER & COMPANY, 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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=I LATTA’S HELPS FOR TEACHERS ig n ‘ RUCTOR: 
| e e e ° | ‘ TG DD Mh ) 
LATTAS BOOK Stencils, Outline Maps, Drawings, Sewing Cards, Etc. | WN ‘ate 
TE NCHER S All Postpaid Unless Otherwise Stated i 
READ THIS OUR BEST OFFER hoe 
LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Su re: 
The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- with one of the following Bi 
tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. 35c from the total, Try it. ' 
It represents the efforts of several Latta’s Book for Teachers........ 
Prominent educators who know the Prima Education, | year....... e 
needs of primary and rural teachers. Norma Instructor—Primary Plans. .$2. 
The postpaid price is $1.00. School Century, | year........... 1. 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- Progressive Teacher, | year.......$2.00 | 7 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c Kindergarten and First Grade..... 00 
for Latta’s book for Teachers—or it unior Home Magazine, 12 issues. .$2.50 
{ ~ ) See with a purchase of supplies ley’s Question Book oeene oqncee 1.25 
ting to not less than $ ow to Teach the Pri- 
About two-thirds of Latta’s "Book contains the following: — ry G $1.25] 
Hughes’ Common_ School 42 Paper Cutting Designs, Pathfinder, 1 yr.. 1.00 
ranches in a _Nutabe 1, size 5x8 inches...... 18¢ AMEE Gi! School Arts ..... 3.00 
paper, 96 pages..... 50c Terrrrisetiim Latta’s Seat Work Book, the Popular Ed. 1 yr.$2.00 : 
50 Drawings to lor 6x9,2 c Pages, paper..... 30 WhAALElae! National Geographic 1 -$3.50 Child Life....... 3.00 
16 Gingerbread Draw’gs, 15c 12 Borders to color... .10c Etude, | year, $2.00 Pictorial Review, | year....... 1.50 
6 Cock Robin Draw’gs, 15c Nursneu. H 50 Drawings, asstd..... cane Everyday Plans for <chool ¥ Vent, three ‘volumes, set...$1.50 
i Farm Story Draw’gs, 15c 16 Eskimo Drawings... 15¢ Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .$1.25 
30 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c 16 Circus Drawings... .15c Real Mother Goose, 300 quinred illus. by Wright..... 2.00 


30 New ing Cards. .22c 
16 Mother Goose Drawings, 
to trace and color, 6x9, 15c 


16 Hiawatha Drawings.. 15c 
4 Pioneer Drawings. . .15¢ 
16 Three Bear Draw’ gs, 5c 


Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks Magazine... .$2.00 
nye 5 ne, § Books, one for each school ‘month, 
Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 





16 Birds to Color..... l5e 8 Animal Drawings..... 6c if Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c; per set. .$3.50 
Fancy Colored Chalk Paper. » Dragos Pores et Extra Printed Weaving Mats , 
Stick von 2 doz., 45¢; ss. . .$2.50 Common White Peswing Paper, Size 6%4x6%, — colors, half-inch slits, 
Dea eee oie: odor ob Sticks. . *-45c 9X12, wt. 6% Ibs., 85c; rm. 6x9, w Toe ax printed on thie paper, to 
Dennison’s Letter Wax Seal, amy’ initial......35¢ Fancy White rawing Paper, ib. 20c; ream 9xi2, cut out; 15 mats 
Dennison’s Decorated Crepe; Santa in Chimney; Manil a » $1 *: wy ! ag Ng 5 og ae Mats, Cut-Out : 
Patriotic; Japanese; 10 ft. x 20 in., each...25¢ “ania ares aper, seam, Size 8x8, Construction 


oanece l 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper, any color, per doz., $1.60 Onna 2c; ream Gud, wt. 246 Ihe sic? © paper, assorted colors, half- 


h slits, all cut out and 
2 Ib. 35c; same paper 9x12, 50 sheets, 1 Ib., 22¢ '@° 7 

Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c a 20 mo 
Light Weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets With weavers ......... he 





at, roe ory 2 fing See tame, 3M Eo Wasi Tie 
paper, 50 sheets, “OSS c . A 
Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or Arithmetic Cards, 
coastrecien. 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9__ = Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illustrated, 20e 
2 Ibs., 35c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 Ibs....75¢ Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers. . 
Writing” Paper, ruled both sides, Bieri, 500 Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork....... “26c 
sheets, 4 Ibs., 85c. Good typewriter paper, Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work. . 18& 
SHxll, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs... .cccicccccces 90¢ Latta’s 33 Construction Patterns, ready to cut 
Best Theme Paper, size 8x1034, ream, 5 ibs..$1.35 out, with 100 brass paper fasteners, postoetd 85c 
Blackboard Stencils ve a o Peoee. 7x8%, re One 34 m hoes .55¢ Paper a, SF head ~ Vy 109, Ot Se 
ellow Ruled Paper, ream, 8x w in., 13¢; % in., 17¢; 
Pipe -— hee a tine ene Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets 9x12, 2 Ibs. .33c Pi’ Head Fasteners, brass, a ” 200° * ag 17 
Boys; $ uirrel; Cat Tails; Fruit; Poinsettia. New Atlas, 2 ~~ ~~ ag? = 2 Ibs. $2.15 16 Common Birds in Colors, with description 
New C = Lire CALENDAR STENcits 22x34. Set Crayola No. boxes, “Blendwell and 16 birds to color, as above, 6x9....... 25¢ 
‘gee ‘school months, 75c; each, 12¢; 3 for 30c. _ 800d wax crayons, 8 caters, nas, boxes, 2 Ib, 50¢ New Primary Langua e ‘Cards, illustrated..... 25¢ 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each, 12c; Puapkin Vine; Pastella s i Bi Ls geet ae ibs. 1 a! POINT : “i SOR ; 
ta in Chimne: Cabin uey Paste 0 ; ™ postpai 
onl ea ees, 2 S Stencil, 6 biches high..25¢ , quart, ae Ideal’ Paste Flour > Sharp Points, nic ” 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches high........ 20c Latta’s Econoy aste, V4 oat | $0 doz. postpaid........ t x 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of ea.; Christmas; Viewers: pint, 2 Ibs., ; quart, 4 Ibs............. 7 inch, nickel, each..... c 


Eskimo; Brownie; Animals: Fruit, 10 for. . . 12c squared Drawing Paper, zs 4, %, % and ‘ate Bradley’ s Straight Line Cut-Outs 


Ma Stencils, United States, Canada, or any er a ill Vil Eskimo Village ; 
Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size Carbon Paper, 26x90, per per ‘sheet, 12c; doz...$1.00 Dutch Village; + Jopenese illage; 































: Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Vil 

22134 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, CATOR—Enck com fete Indian Villa ae Lincoln Vill complete, ea., 
seen shit, 24S et wath Meh" 35 th apenas tnd Mother lose; "Fay tae aes Coc 
Medium ‘Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork...... 35¢ ——_, size psl0. os Toyland ; Alc in sauier Pilea 

P der, it. s2eeens 15¢ s — ’ 

Blue Stamping Powder at genet CALL BELL— Sysxtbye wt Ibs., mice SEPIA, PR arding; Help- 
enetas 3% inches........ 30c =. Pint refill, 2 KC ing Hand; Coolidge; Can’t You ~ 

Tickets, Good: Perfect; Merit, or 0c: quart, 4 Ibs., $1.7 Talk! Feeding Her Birds; Song 

On, Time, 100 for.......... 10c Hektograph vextl, pPee $00 of the Lark; Stratford on Avon; 

Latta’s 21 ‘New Posters in bright sheets, Sx Ibs., + Avenue of Trees; Angelus; In- 

I 10 inches high 95c, Postage Extra nocence; Gleaners; Dance of the 
Top Monee, Coins and ills, set, 25¢ Hek. ink, Black or Violet, 4 oz. bottle....... 35¢ Nymphs: Windmill, Ea, 40e; 440 

Latta’s New Crass Recor, the four Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra for$1.50. Latta’s Brown Prints 

weeks plan, 180 names....... 15c No. | _per Ib., 95c; No. 2, 90c; 87c; No. _ of Washington and Lincoln, 16x 

The six weeks semester plan. .16c 4, 84c; No o 5, 80; 4 inch Flat Reed. .... gre 20, ty t both fot, -5°3 33 +35 

t t grade, pound............ opu iT 

Printed Outline Maps os ee bo eame oalees Wj seers 80c 10 Indian Post Cards asst \ 

United States; Any Continent; Raffia Frames, round or oval, per doz........ 15¢ Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native d .25¢ 
Any State; Any Group of States; Long Brown Pine Needles, per Ib...........- 40c Common Birds in Colors, 7x9 Fit DB for. .25¢ 
Any Map for History or Geog- Bass Wood Rulers, doz. 10c, wt. | Ib., post. extra United States Fla 
ot ~ a Bint fae 0. - 35e; Modeling Material—Postage Extra Fast Color, cotton 3x5 ft., 2,00; es ft.. 
kip nperseptapeneccre Pane 60c Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, 5 Ibs............ 25¢ Wool Bunting, 3 x5’, $3. 25: ut 4. 50; 5x8, 

World ‘or United States, 11x17, 20 od 25c. Laclede’s Sanitary Clay, mixed in oil, never hard- Foreign Flags, any country, lix 5.13634 
United — on chart paper, 2 24x36, 3 for 25c. ens, Red, Cream, Brown, —_ Green, Ib... Paper Pin lags, price per doz., 

U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State on 70c. Tissue vapee, any color, 24 sheets........... 24c Trimming eonke—Seckage: Ean 
8 Large Bhysiolog Dreaiegs in Outline, 10c. Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24......:.. sfc 6 inch Cutters, weight 3 Ibs 
top SAW with 12 2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains. . ot ce Gees 8 ener ereeees 1s 
eae siodes 3 postpaid Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, 35e 12 ao Caters weiene : teesonnsed 25 
for $1.00; 12 or... .$3.50 Report Cards ae ee ing 
“os yh Ps “ 20c Yearly Report, six weeks, high school, 100... .48c 42 Paper Cutting oe Deon 
Ticket Punch, Round hole, 25¢ Yearly Report, six weeks, grade schools, 100. .44c Bo Ay 
Tube shoe Tense * 15¢ Yearly Report, monthly, for grade school, 100, 40c a ll eeColor. Ae 
16 Manual Training Exer. Gummed Devices Cut Out Book............. 60c 
cises for Boys......... 25¢ Chicks; Witches; Black Cats; Santa; Poster spierne, ies. 1,2, ea. 60c 
Thirteen Doll Furniture Turkeys; is Flowers; Pilgrims; Latta’s 8-inc k Dial...25¢ 
Patterns to trace for Flags; Birds; aple Leaves; a Latta’s 8 ay J Color. .20¢ 
cardboard construction... 20¢ Stars; Dots; 6 boxes...... 44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted........ 
“ee Pare 25 Globes— Postage Extra New Dictionaries—Post stpaid” 
6 Loom Patterns to trace... 20 12 in. Suspended Globe; moon ball, 25 Ibs. $11.20 Webster's Collegiate, cloth, indexed, 5 $5.09 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs...$1.20 12 in. Plain Stand Globe, weight 12 Ibs..... .00 New International, buff buckram, 16 Ibs. -316.00 
Constructive Work, by Worst...$1.00 12 in. Stationary Meridian, wt. 14 Ibs...... 9.30 Revised Unabridged, regular edition, 11 Ibs., be 50 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener....... ro 12 in. Full Mounted Meridian, 4 _ becoes $11.50 Revised Unabridged, Bible Peper ed., 8 .00 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build..... 6 in. Wire Stand Globe, each 2 Ibs........... 65¢ Poems Teachers Ask For, poems......... 60c 





Send Money Order Order From West 18th Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 
Or Draft If Possible J. S. LATTA, Inc., Nearest Place 1227-7th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
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“kPerry 
Fae 


Regardless of size or price, 





the Perry Pictures repro- 
duce worthwhile originals 
effectively and artistically 


Send $5 for five of these beautiful pictures in the Arto- 
types for schoolroom decoration, or $3 for three. 


The Perr Pictures 


Teach the Story of the Pilgrims and the Christmas Story with 
these pictures. Send 50 cents for set of 25 Pilgrim pictures, 
each §)4x8, or 30 cents for set of 30 Pilgrim pictures, each 3x34. 


TT One Cent and Two Cent pictures are invaluable for 
special classroom work, for notebooks, essays, etc. Use 
them in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography 
and Picture Study. 


“Perry 
Pictures 


Christmas is a religious 
observance and its true 
significance is taught 
through the inspired 
masterpieces of artists 
whose creations were es- 
sentially of a_ religious 
nature. 














“ Can’t you talk ?” Holmes 
The children will like this picture—and 
even better if hand colored. 


The Mill _  Ruysdael 
A very good subject. 


The Christ Hofmann 








Send 50 cents for set of 25 Christmas subjects, or 
25 Art subjects, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for Children, 
all different. Size, 514x8. 


PERRY PICTURES GIVE IN GLANCES WHAT 
VOLUMES OF WORDS FAIL TO CONVEY 








The Aurora 


Guido Reni 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 
One Cent Size. 3x3. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5x8. For 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
2250 subjects are listed in the Perry Pictures Catalogue. 





Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Reproductions of real artistic merit. Size, 
22x28 inches, including the margin. 150 
subjects. 


$1.00 each for two or more; 10 for $9.50; 
$1.25 for one, 

Send $2.00 for any two shown here or $5.00 
for any five, or $9.50 for ten. 

All these pictures Hand Colored, same size at $1.50 
each for two or more; $2.00 for one. 

“The Christ,” “‘Can’t You Talk?” and “ Sir Gala- 
had ” are especially popular. 





The Perry Pictures Catalogue 

is a revelation and an inspiration. 1600 famous 
masterpieces are beautifully reproduced in miniature 
with titles and artists’ names. 64 pages on coated 
paper, and four full-size Perry Pictures. Subjects 
are grouped and listed for convenient selection. 
Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for new 1923 
Perry Pictures Catalogue now. 





. De® coal GS 
Pilgrims Going to Church 








Sir Galahad Watts 
Among the most popular. 





Baby Stuart Van Dyck 





Feeding Her Birds Milla 


Be sure to order this artotype for 
framing. $1.25; 2 for $2.00. 


A TT 
CUT, Ni 


\ 


eid 
<< 


The Shepherdess Lerolle 
One of the best subjects. 





Recommendation: 

I think your pictures the 
best I have ever seen, and I 
think every home and school 
should have a collection of 
them.— Miss Alice R. Collins 





Words Describe 
Perry Pictures Visualize 








The Perry Pictures were introduced in 1897 by Eugene 
A. Perry, then Master of the Center Grammar School 

Malden, Mass. Perry Pictures, developed out of a 
teacher’s knowledge and need, are now famous the 
world over. 


‘he Perr Pictares © sox | MALDEN,MASS. 


Recommendation: 

I am using the Perry Pic- 
tures in work with children 
and find them splendid for 
this purpose. 








Perry Pictures 
Appeal, Educate 
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Columbia Educational Records 
Give Children a True Appreciation 


of Good Music 


N appreciation of good music is a capacity or a devel- 
oped ability to recognize and prefer the better 
types of music. And to accustom children to hear good 
music will enable them to form right standards of 
judgment in their choice of music. 


The following is a selected list of records for children: 


LISTENING PLAY BAND 
(a) The Doll’s Cradle Song; (a) Rataplan. (Donizetti) ; 
(b) The Top. (Bizet) “Petite ) (b) Serenata. (Moskowski) ; | 
Suite” ; A-3103 (c) Waltz No. 5. (Koschat) A-3130 
Co) Bizet) “Petite one | - (a) Gypsy Rondo. (Haydn) ; _ 
Columbia Miniature Orchestra. (b) Shadows. ; (Schytte) 
Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 
(a) Little Sandman. (Brahms) :) 
(b) Lullaby. (Brahms) \ a si908 RHY THMIC—Interpretative 
(a) The Mother Song. (Kucken) ; 7 75c . ‘ 
(a) Amaryllis. (Ghy) ; 
(b) Golden Slumbers. <b) Gavotte. (Gesses) 
Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 5 Sp 
Siasch of the Littic Leal (a) Theme and Variation. ,A-3127 
Soldiers. (Pierne) { A-geot (Chopin) ; 75 
Columbia Miniature Orchestra. (b) Gavotte. (Leoncavallo) 


Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 





March of the Gnomes. ( Rebikov 
Dance of the Chinese Dolls. 
(Rebikov) 


(Schubert) ; 
(b) Soldier’s March. (Schumann) 
Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 


\ 


Teachers who are unable to secure these or 
any other school records from local Columbia 
Dealers may send orders direct to Educa- 
tional Department, Columbia Phonograph 
Company, 1819 Broadway, New York City. 


Special Offer to Schools 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Columbia Phonograph Company 
1819 Broadway, at Columbus Circle 
NEW YORK CITY 








—— 


SONGS (a) March Militaire, Allegro and 
Indian Lullaby. (Aiken) Trio. (Schubert) 
(a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra (a) Galop. (Von Suppe) ; _ A-3126 
Waiting to Grow. (Aiken) (b) Theme from Sonata No. 1. 75¢ 
(a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra A-3143 (Haydn) 
The Wind. (Stevenson-Aiken) (f %S¢ Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 
(a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra \ (a) Wild Rider. (Schumann) ; 
Shoemaker John. (Aiken) (b) March. (Hollaender) 
(a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra / (a) The Hobby Horse. _A-3128 
Silver Moon. (Hartley) \ (Schumann) ; 75c 
(a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra (b) The Huntsman. (Gurlitt) \ 
My Fiddle. (Hartley) _A-3147 Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 
(a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 75c¢ 
eitiieitin aiedion \ THE STORY, OR PANTOMIME 
(a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra AND MUSIC 
MARCHES Hansel and Gretel. 
(Humperdinck) 
(a) March from Opus 27. \ (a) Dance in the Cottage; A-7575 
(b) tat h / (b) Dream Music; $1.25 
ntrance March. ‘ , ik. : 
“Christmas Tree Suite” (Gade) | 4_3199 (c) Witches Ride; (d) Valse; 
’ . (e) Finale. 
(a) March from Opus 40. 75c 


a 
) 


_A-3105 
75c 





Literature as listed in the coupon will be mailed 
upon request. 


Columbia Phonograph Co. 
Educational Department 
1819 Broadway New York 
Please send me the following free literature: 
Primary Records [] Children’s Songs [] 
Graded List of Records [) Special Offer [ 
ae cee Ce ee Ee ee a Ee ee 
Address widen nn 
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THE SILENT READING HOUR 


First, Second and Third Readers 


By GUY THOMAS BUSWELL 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago; 
author, Fundamental Reading Habits: A Study of their 
Development; co-author, Silent Reading: A Study of the 
Various Types. (With Charles Hubbard Judd) 


and WILLIAM HENRY WHEELER 


Co-author Wheeler’s Literary Readers with Interpreta- 
tions, etc. 


FREE BOOKLET 


If you would like to know more about this complete course 
of silent reading for the first three grades (with teachers’ 
manual, introductory lessons, lesson outlines, and acces- 
sory material) and the scientific research upon which sound 
pedagogy in this field is based, send the coupon for our 
15-page brief. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
352 East Twenty-Second Street, Chicago 


Ce 


Gentlemen: | Address 


Send me without cost | 
or obligation of any 
kind your 15-page brief DAGw 6S eb S9 45d bw oe Sade laws eae Resa 


ee dian eae hates 
" P 


ee 


on “The Silent Reading 
Hour.” 











FOR HOME ECONOMICS 
CLASSES 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


Announce Two New Basal Texts 


FOOD PLANNING AND PREPARATION, 
by Mase T. WELLMAN, is a text on food for the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades. The principles 
of food preparation are presented from a scientific 
basis. The organization of this new book is care- 
fully worked out to allow both the best presenta- 
tion of the subject and flexibility in individual in- 
stances. Recipes grouped in the last part of the 
book represent a valuable innovation. 

Price, $1.40 


ECONOMICS OF THE FAMILY, by C. W. 
TABER and RutH A. WARDALL, has been prepared 
as nearly as possible from the high school student’s 
point of view. It covers in a practical way the 
handling, spending and saving of money in the 
household and it is the only Home Economics text 
that presents the subject from the Problem Method 
of Approach. Price, $1.40 


Write us for full information on these 
New Books! 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
227 S. 6th Street 


Chicago 
2126 Prairie Ave. 














TEACHERS 


$500 in CASH PRIZES 


The SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION offers 
these prizes: 


$250.00 
100.00 
50.00 
10.00 
5.00 


FOR THE BEST EDUCATIONAL SCE- 
NARIOS. THE FOLLOWING REQUIRE- 
MENTS ONLY: 


(1) SUBJECT—Any usually taught in 
Elementary or High Schools. 


(2) LENGTH—One reel, i.e., about 25 
to 30 scenes, requiring not more than 15 
minutes to project. 


(3) TITLES for scenes. 


(4) TIME LIMIT—AIll copy to be type- 
a and mailed on or before February 
15, 1924. 


(5) ELIGIBILITY—Every subscriber 
to the magazine, ““VISUAL EDUCATION,”’ 
is eligible to enter the contest. 


First Prize : + w 
Second Prize . . 


Third Prize .. 


Five Prizes of . . 
Ten Prizes of . . 


Judges are: 


Pres. W. W. Atwood, Clark University. 

Prof. W. C. Bagley, Columbia University. 

Prof. Forest Ray Moulton, University of Chicago. 

Prof. Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago. 

Prof. F. Dean McClusky, University of Illinois. 

Prof. Joseph J. Weber, Director Visual Instruction 
Department. University of Texas. 

E. U. Graff, Supt. of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss A. Loretto Clarke, Supervisor of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Los Angeles Public Schools. 


All prize winning scenarios will be published. The sce- 
nario winning first prize will be filmed and distributed ,to 
American Schools by 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 
806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 
TEAR OFF AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


VISUAL EDUCATION, 806 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Il. 


I desire to enter your contest. 


(1) [ ] I am a subscriber to VISUAL EDUCA- 
TION Magazine. 
(2) [ ] I enclose $1 for one year’s subscription to 


VISUAL EDUCATION Magazine. 
Put a cross opposite (1) or (2) 
Signed 


Name 
NS chase saath 9 Wiad dive do gee ad ws Whi we wn wae 
ie late ela Sica dah RPE ea ee ae ee 
Post Office 
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The December Paper Doll 


Dorothy Bennett, Philadelphia 








“LITTLE JACK HORNER SAT INA CORNER 
EATING A CHRISTMAS Pie 


-@ PUT INHIS THUMB AND PULLED OUTAPLUM| 
AND SAID WHAT A GOOD BOY AM | 
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ae ? 
DIRECTIONS. 


CUT OUT DOLL AND ARM PLACING 
ARM ON BODY, USING 
A PAPER FASTNCA 





—> Bewkerr 











Little Jack Horner was very fond of pie, especially the kind his mother made for Christmas. This year Mother 
said to Jack, “I am going to make a little pie just for you, but you must guess what kind it is.” He tried to think 
of different kinds of fruit; each time his mother smiled and said, “No, it isn’t that kind.” At last he thought of 
a plan; he made a little hole in the pie and pulled out a big plum, so of course, he told what was init. Wasn’t that 
clever of little Jack Horner? 














PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER 





NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 


For Grade II Field and Tree, a nature reader 70c 
By ZOE MEYER, author of ‘The Outdoor Book” 





For Grade III Sea Creatures, Gaylord 75c 
In the Jungle, Stewart 75c 
Paul in Picture Land, Clarke 75c 
For Grade IV Glooskap Stories, Cornyn 80c 
ESTABLISHED FAVORITES: 
CRADE | Mailing | Bunny Rabbit’s Day. 
Price sdell = .70 
The Rhyme and Story Potmes 5 | The Ou tdoor Book f na Y 
ereader), Meyer 
see Rive ee elas 
eee; maior: on - GRADE Ill 
er, Murray d 
The Wide Awake Third 
The Wide —. _ = 65 . . Seater, Murrey -70 
Is Toyland, Robinson ‘gs | Near and Far Stories, Pech 80 
Boy Blue and His Friends Stories from a Mousehole 
Blaisdell .66 75 
Pla: hile: 
Cherry Tree Oto. - y Awhile RY Bog 7 * 
Old Mother West Wind 
CRADE Il Burgess .70 
The Wide Awake Second Mother West Wind’s Chil- 
Reader, Murray .65 dren, Burgess 70 
Polly and Dolly, Bleisdell .70 | Merry Animal Tales, Bigham .80 
Tommy Tinker’s Book » American a fy Little a 
Twilight Town, Bloisdell .70 | Log Cabin Days, Blaisdell 7 
Pretty Polly Flinders In the Green Fields (a na- 
-70 ture reader), Meyer 76 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 


221 E. 20th St., Chicago 











Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of health-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues, 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 

vated and depletedelements and quench the thirst, 

acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 

alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 
Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
A-48 f-18 
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WINSTON 








A New Idea! 


Wouldn’t you like to have two series of 
readers with the same vocabulary but 
with entirely different stories; one series 
for basal use and the other for supple- 
mentary use? This is the unique and 
outstanding plan of 


THE WINSTON READERS and 
THE COMPANION READERS 








The Winston 
Readers follow a 
method that is 
easy and direct. 
They contain 
new and origi- 
nal children’s 
stories in the 
natural lan- 
guage of child- 
hood. 








The Companion 
Readers offer a 
wealth of sight 
reading by du- 
plicating the vo- 
cabulary of The 
Winston Read- 
ers, story for 
story, in a 
wealth of fresh 
material. 


The Winston Readers for basal method — The 


Companion Readers 


for vocabulary drill 


Send for detailed information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


CHICAGO 








SAN FRANCISCO 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 


DALLAS 


TORONTO 

















BRIGHAM AND McFARLANE’S 
ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


What Teachers Say About These Books 


“Their logical and orderly arrangement of subject 
matter makes teaching them a pleasure.” 


“The delightful style in which they are written 
is very attractive to the pupils.” 


“Their illustrations are not only beautiful in them- 
selves, but really illustrate the text.” 


“The unusually excellent maps with their beautiful 
colors are a joy.” 


“They are so interestingly written, so well organ- 
ized and so beautifully illustrated that children 
love the books and thoroughly enjoy their work 
with them.” 


“They have given satisfaction in our schools 
because of the accuracy of the information, the 
original and scholarly treatment, and the adapt- 
ability of matter and method to the requirements 
of the classroom.” 


Published in two-book and four-book editions 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


























FIRST YEAR LITERATURE 





Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


By MARA lL. 


PRATT CHADWICK 


These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an ideal series through which to develop both sight 


reading and sound interpretation. Each book is complete in itself and independent of the others. 


Each may be used 


with any system of teaching reading. The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as 


to inspire creative imagination. 


Price, 











THE LITTLE RED HEN. 
Fully illustrated with original drawings. 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter re- 
marks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, and it has 
seemed to me to be based upon the psychological principles more fully 
than any primer I know. The material is of interest to the child and 
the verbal forms are introduced in such a way as to let the learner 
become familiar with them most effectively.” 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS. 
Fully illustrated. 


Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the interect is heightened 
by putting these familiar classics into a primer form from which he may 
learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 
dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, imaginative or real, 
once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry wolf, 
the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, and the right- 
eous retribution must so divert and intensify the interest that the 
labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN LITTLE. 
Fully illustrated. 


Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words and 
sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading thus 
becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain with 
which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the sand pile 
or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 








PUSS IN BOOTS — REYNARD THE FOX 
Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 


No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even perplex 
the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have been long familiar 
in the household and folklore of the fireside. The cunning and resource- 
ful ingenuity of “Puss in Boots” and of “Reynard the Fox” must keep 
up curiosity and interest at white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine 
dramatic action. 


Educational Publishing Company 


GO Cents Each 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW. 
Fully illustrated. 

The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily re-enforce 
the text of each. Note these principles involved: (a) A classic basis 
from which the vocabulary is evolved. (6) Interest from a tale peda- 
gogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhythmical repetition. (d) Imi- 
tation or dramatic effect. 


THE THREE PIGS. 
Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 
The aim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to gain such 
a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and Foxy Grandpa 
with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the 
mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS. 
Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book avails 
itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleasantly a good 
working vocabulary. 
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HOP O’ MY THUMB — TOM THUMB. 
Fully illustrated. 


Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is made with 
literature sufficiently childish, the children may be Jed by their own 
growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little mind 
is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold in store fresh 
surprises from the beginning to the close of the book. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND TOADS — 
SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


Graphically illustrated. 


Three attractive folk-lore tales which are rewritten in the simple 
straightforward language of those early days when the world was young 
and are arranged in development of story and in progress of verbal and 
phrase perplexities with a pedagogical art, born of experience, of careful 
child-study and of a veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER. 
Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 


This folk-lore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so ingenious 
and original a method as to secure great interest and great readiness in 
reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of develop- 
ing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and reverence which is 
part of religion. Besides by “placing the child amidst general human 


a she corrects the tendency of imagination to center in 
self.” 


Besten, Mass. New York Chisago 


























ou can save as m as 4 % on 





MAGAZINE, PRICES SMASHED to Those Who Act Quickly 


your year’s supply of rit ty 
These prices good for early accept- 
ance only. Later in the fall, when 
the usual Christmas rush sets in, 
higher prices will prevail. 





Woman’s Home , 
Companion...... $1.50| BOTH 


American (1 address) 2.50 ¢2 25 


Everybody’s....... 
(to 1 address)... .$2.50| BOTH 


Delineator......... 2.00 $3.50 


Pathfinder (52issues) $1.00 








BOTH 


McCall’s........... 1.00}$ | 50 





These are absolutely the lowest 
prices which will be quoted this 
‘year. No matter when your present 
subscriptions expire, send us your 
order NOW—TO-DAY—and Save 
Money. 





Child Life... 


Woman’s Home 
Companion...... 


. $3.00 


BOTH 


1.50)94.00 











Pictorial Review... 


Modern Priscilla .. . 


$1.50] por 


2.00)$2.75 


Youth’s Companion $2.50 
New subscribers for 1924 re-| BOTH 
ceive all remaining issues of 
1923 and 1924 calendar free. $ ‘29 


Pictorial Review... 1.50 — 











All Subscriptions are for one full year, 


may be New or Renewal, and may be sent to one or to separate addresses, unless otherwise stated. 








How to Select and Make Up Your Own Club 


of Favorite Viagazines 
Add together the Class Numbers for two or 
more periodicals and multiply the total by 
five. This gives the correct club price. 


Class No. Pub. Price 


ge re $2.00 
25—American Cookery...........0ssee08 1.50 
50—American Magazine................. 2.50 
PE anddna ede ehedenecercrcceest erase 3.50 
80—Atlantic Monthly.................5 4.00 
35—Boy’s Life (Boy , SI er rerrere rs 2.00 
80—Century Magazine.................. 5.00 
50—Child Life. coos Oe 
30—Christian Heraid (52° issues) .. coe 200 
40—Collier’s Weekly................0.45 2.50 
60—Cosmopolitan. rey err 
70—Current Opinion. je AS HERR ACCeORMKE 4.00 
ED asks cn 6b ea eee be sade aes 2.00 
60—Educational Review................. 3.00 
32—Etude Music Magazine.............. 2.00 
45—Everybody’s Magazine............... 2.50 
60—Good Housekeeping................. 3.00 
70—Harper’s Magazine.............56055 4.00 
55—House and Garden.................. °3.50 
45—Independent (26 aegeent » bined wine 3.00 
70—John Martin's Book................. 4.00 
55—Journal of Education. vores 60.0040 ee 
40—Junior Home Magazine . Ste cial a ahi acenia 2.50 
37 —Kindergarten and First Grade..... . 2.00 
i eee eee ee eb ce eeeeea ete neRe 5 00 
eR i idnas e460 te: 008 hen ew een 2.00 
20—McCali's Magazine............+....: 1.00 
48—McClure’s Magazine................ 3.00 
eee ec cak ae ahi heed Oe eam ee 4.00 
34—Modern Priscilla................0055 2.00 
49—Motion Picture Magazine. ......... 2.50 
40—Nature Magazine................... 2.00 
38 —Normal Instructor—Primary Plans... 2.00 
43 MED WEEE s censcectovccrseeresceess 3.00 

EE: c<chkbebeeteeseetes eeeanod 5.00 
ee PNP ee rere ee 1.00 
18—People’s Home Journal beae) eames 1.25 
45—Photoplay Magazine................ 2 5u 
30—Pictorial Review........ does bates ma ee 
37—Popular Educator _............ . ss soe 2OO 
45—Popular Science ama iwaduanese 2.50 
37—Primary Education. ‘ eres 
50—Radio Broadcast .......... sites 2am ee 
60—Red Book ...........005+% Oe eeeeee 3 00 
55 —Review of, Reviews. .........0+055 . 400 
70 —St. Nicholas........ Pogwonnen coee 4.00 
57 —School Arts Maxazine secwanane 3.00 
25 —School Century. rer rer ree 1.50 
60—Scientific American... .. ....e.e05. 4.00 
60 —Scribner’s Magazine Si eaveveweee -00 
15—Today’s Housewife. .......-.-2s0065 1 00 
60—Travel Magazine. .........seeceseeee 4.00 
83 —Voxgue (24 ree 5.00 
30—Woman's Home Ean. as « aoe 
60—World’s Work. sieteneacaneen 4.00 
50—Youth’'s Companion. : centage 2 50 





Modern Prescilla 
eee 


Pictorial Review. . 





o- Year Bargains 
— al Se to $3.00 on these offers 























*Cosmopolitan *To one address . 


. 3.00 f re Pr —Tte. With Child Life. 


People’s Home Journal................ $1.25 Publisher’s 
ee Bh UNIO... . oc cn cc accuevn 1.00 y ° = Price 
MeoCal's......... 1.00 ) S$ <4 cy | American Magazine..... So ; 
- ———— Sa 4.00 
I ci. a baring. F5e 8 os oer incowsnkncad $2.00 ) : eae ee 6.00 
oO I A latiicth by acinomae. ac 0 40.6: aaie oy a 6 4.00 
Modern Priscilla.... 2.00 Ss ~~ oo ) | Everybody's PEOGOGING..00.600.002.0.00 SOD 
- ood Housekeeping...... ....... .. 6.00 
DPE Gaa cs csey sce ene $3.00 { House and Garden................. os 2 
~ Little Eolks. .......... errr 
People’s Home Journal... 1.25) e>- 1 (> McCall’s Magazine............. ‘ os aaa 
- ~ Modern Priscilla...... ee ere ... 4.00 
McCall’s Magazine........ $1.00 Pictorial Review....... ee haieges ee 
t °) > Sg of Reviews. fide lank sdatee : . 8.00 
Pictorial Review...... 1505$2.20 Nicholas. reeeeeee -- 8.00 
— Todeute Housewife . 2 : .. 2.00 
Christian Herald......... $2.00 Woman’s Home Companion.... o« ae 
Modern Priscilla...... 2.005$<53.00 Both 
¥ F F With Pathfinder. eervere errr rere 
‘Good Housekeeping Fitcn whan canee aaae $3.00 ) ak, Bede Pell.’ ig 2 


With Christian Herald. 





With Pictorial Review. : Neca 
Pe Se PD, «.. 6 con scnteeeasveseaas 


With Review of Reviews... . 





*Mentor *To one address....... 


PT NN vn666ecbocwensens'scees $1.50 i 
World’s Work...... 4.00 {$4 ( 
*Woman’s Home Companion... $1.50 


aa 4.00 tS . ; : c >¢ ) With Amenican Magazine.... 


With World's Work........ som 


With Normal Instructor...............--..--.... 


3 
3 
4 
3 
oon 2 
? I RE ERS 4.10 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 


With Popular Educator 





Review of Reviews 


American Magazine 








See ae : 
*Woman’s Home Companion 
“American ‘*To one address 





Woman’s Home Companion 
McCall’s 


Pictorial Review 


sk. $4.00 ) With Woman’s Home Companion....._._...... 3.35 
. With Good Housekeeping........ es sian ein ac 
7 - ; “ 

es 2.50 °¢ & 25 With Youth’s Companion... 4.35 
arate $1.00 ) PRICE | ¢ ». MA A ST ~ 

1.50 > . ountry Gentleman .............. see ° . 
2 = {5 4 ©2 S&S | Ladies’ Home Journal.......... . 1.00 
= ~- EE -  oxdics aceon 04 660986 « - $8 
sbiee $1.50 ) Popular Mechanics ............ . 3.00 
eee 1.00 Saturday Evening Post ....... . 2.00 


























Ladies’ Home Journal Stectiian.. 
Saturday Evening Post (Weekly).... 
Country Gentleman (52 issues) 


- - : p Primary Education ........... $2.00 

PND. cacceecsccecess Peery ' “Woman s Home Companion. 1. iss. va 1 O 
’ Te De SEO EEED ch. cers eosebecccensesececs 2. u rr 

Modern Priscilla. ..... one per 2.00)54.20 te 50/55. 

Youth's Companion.............cccc08 $2.50 

sie t $2 OO LADIES’ HOME r 

OI tee 1.00 ) Ded. S100 

Modern Priscilla........ ARERR. ee $2.00 k JOURNAL a 

Ee ae ee 1.50 i$: oA «pe | Good Housekeeping oes . $3.00 Ct 

Woman’s Home Companion . 1.50 » <2. au «_» | Pictorial Review.............. 1.50 ar A om 

Modern Priscilla.......... -. 2.88 IIe O 





LOCAL AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Write 

for terms sending your first order at these prices 

and commission will be returned with full partic- 
’ ulars. 











CHILD 


The Children’s Own 
Magazine 








LIFE 


$3.00 a year 


Add to any club 
at $2.50 








Six Month 
iwo Mas aZi 


tor onl 


$2.00 





The Independent and The Independent Inter-Weekly 
for Schools 


two fortnightly publications appearing on alternate weeks con- 
stituting a weekly service—is an ideal combination, not only to 
keep educators in touch with world events and all tnat is new 
in art, literature, and science, but also to keep informed on what 
is being done for the cause of Education. 

In addition to the wide adult circulation which both publica- 
tions have, the magazines are used extensively throughout the 
country as a text-book in the study of English, History, Civics 
Economics and similar subjects. 

Send only $2.00 and have your trial subscription to both The 
Independent and The Inter-Weekly entered for a full six months. 








Inter-denominational CHRISTIAN Ht 





answers the universal longing in the human breast. Mental training,without spiritual 

vision does not satisfy. Education is a failure when it develops the 

be art also. For brilliant Intellect does not make CHARACTER or SUCCESS or HAP 
NESS, If soul-strength be lacking. The world is weary of suffering from intolerance pe 

se lfishness and strife. It is time to try Christianity as a LIFE. We all need the inspiration 

of the Bible, the Church and some good religious paper. Read CHRISTIAN HERALD 

every week, only $2.00 & year (52 fine numbers). Special rate to teachers, $1.50, in clubs 


of two or more, 


More Than Anything Else the Successful Teacher Requires the Inspiration of Religion. 





ZRALD 5 


Issues fo 00 
a Atrial 


read and not 








EDUCATIONAL) 
~ REVIEW 














EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
Edited by FRANK P. GRAVES 
State Commissioner of New York 


I 


Affords teachers, principals and superintendents a broader 
perspective than any magazine devoted to a special field or 
subject. Foremost contributors. 


YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION, add $3.00to any Club. 

















Send all 
Orders to 


Wholesale Magazine Subscription Service 


REFERENCES: The Merchants National Bank of Boston; the Bradstreet Agency; R. G. Dun & Co.; your own Banker; all publishers 


HERMAN GOLDBERGER, 110-F High St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR 24 YEARS*°THE LEADING MAGAZINE AGENCY OF NEW ENGLAND 








BE SURE to ask for our Big Catalog containing all Club Offers. It’s Free 




















